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Preface 


Mr. Samuels and I were climbing the steep ascent of 
Mount Zion. We reached the summit and saw before us the 
building which we sought, the unpretentious Church of the 
Upper Room. The tradition that the Last Supper was held here 
on Mount Zion on the high southwest comer of Jerusalem is 
very ancient. We know that a chapel stood here in the third 
century a.d., but this and other succeeding buildings were 
burned or destroyed. The present one, built by the Franciscans in 
1342 , has endured for more than six centuries, but it has not 
remained an untroubled Christian shrine. The Mohammedans 
took it over as a mosque and later affirmed, completely without 
proof, that the body of David was buried beneath it. Now it is 
under the control of Israel, and the first floor is used as a me¬ 
morial to their great king, David. The Upper Room above is still 
unchanged. Access to it is difficult since it is on the very edge 
of no man’s land. Barbed-wire entanglements run out from it 
bearing ominous signs in Hebrew and English—“Danger 
Mines!” Patrols with loaded guns constantly peer out over this 
zone of demarcation. What a far cry from the spirit of the 
Prince of Peace whose sacred last moments I had come to re¬ 
member! 

We walked up an outside stairway which must be similar to 
the primitive one and entered a room much the same size as 
the original Upper Room, thirty by fifty feet. Tire Gothic in¬ 
terior, however, with its two large red porphyry columns and 
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vaulted ceiling differed greatly from the simplicity of that 
ancient room. 

I had thought that my guide, Mr. Samuels, was of the Hebrew 
faith as well as Israeli nationality. However as we stood together 
in this sacred place, he said to me, “This is the Upper Room; 
you are familiar with it. We can capture its spirit best, not by 
talking about it, but by bowing our heads in the quiet reverence 
of prayer. Jesus said, ‘Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ ” Silently we 
bowed our heads and let the hallowed memories of this place 
flood into our hearts. When we had finished, he took my hand 
and said, “Now you know; I too am a Christian.” 

I would that in this little book we could thus stand together, 
reverently recalling the Christ of the Upper Room, and recap¬ 
turing in our hearts the wonder of the deathless words and 
abiding insights which He shared with mankind on his last 
night on earth. 

Lynn James Radcliffe 
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Where is my guest chamber?” 
—mark 14:14b (A.S.V.) 


i 

Journey to the Upper Tpoom 

Thursday of Holy Week dawns in spring glory over 
the Mount of Olives. The air has that peculiar brilliance which 
sometimes comes before the gathering of a mighty storm. As 
Jesus and His friends linger in Bethany, they can look down 
in the clear morning light over the falling ridges of limestone 
that drop four thousand feet steadily downward to the Jordan 
Valley and the Dead Sea. The vapors that rise from the waters 
that are hidden deep below the hills spread a distant curtain of 
blue-violet mist over the mountains that rise to the east. 

The nearer wilderness of Judea is a strange, grotesquely con¬ 
torted maze of hills and valleys—hills of tawny desert sand and 
valleys of purple shadow. Here in Bethany, high on the moun¬ 
tain slope and nearer the Mediterranean with its life-giving 
moisture, is the beginning of the abrupt contrast of that fringe 
of fertility about the great Arabian desert which has been known 
through the centuries as the “green crescent.” 

Everywhere it is springtime. The sunlit grass is jade green. 
The delicate leaves of the almond and apricot are translucent 
emerald flames in the rays of the morning sun. The blossoms 
of the pomegranate are white stars against their darker foliage. 
The sunlight etches intricate shadow patterns of palm fronds 
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on the ground before the home in Bethany where Jesus has just 
spent the night with His friends. 

Four days before, on Palm Sunday, He had left this secure 
retreat to go to Jerusalem. The multitudes had thronged about 
Him shouting their hosannas. But then, in the temple, He had 
confronted the money-changers and had driven these desecrators 
from the house of God. He had met the sacrilege of the priests 
head-on, and the irrepressible conflict was now joined. 

On Monday and Tuesday, He returned to the city and spoke 
the arresting words of His final awesome appeal: “Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! . . . O Jerusalem, Jeru¬ 
salem . . . how often would I have gathered thy children to¬ 
gether . . . and ye would not!” “There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another!” “They shall fall by the edge of the 

sword. . . . Jerusalem shall be trodden down.Heaven and 

earth shall pass away: but my words shall not pass away.” 

Each evening He went out from the city with a heavy 
heart and sought a place of peace and quiet on the Mount of 
Olives or in the homes of His friends in Bethany which lies 
just over the highest shoulder of the mountain. 

The last week—the lone week— 

Each weary evenfall. 

The Master climbed the hill road, 

Between the cedars tall. 

Among the whispering cedars. 

The olives gray and dim, 

The Master sought the one door 
That was not closed to Him. 

And always at the last turn 
He saw the little light, 

That Mary's hand had set there, 

To guide Him through the night. 
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So, for a love-lit candle 

That made the way less bleak, 

The Master climbed the hill road, 

The last lone week. 1 

Wednesday was a day of utter silence as He walked alone on 
the edge of the wilderness—praying inwardly, gathering His 
resources for the terrible ordeal ahead, and steadying His spirit 
in the presence of God. Now the last day of His ministry has 
dawned and the slopes of Olivet still shelter Him in the 
seclusion, the beauty, and the peace of this loved retreat. 

On the Master's face there are shadows—deep shadows of 
grave portent. The disciples are tense and troubled; Judas is 
surly and irritable. He has been that way ever since he snapped 
at Mary at the formal supper in Bethany. Something in the 
whole atmosphere is wrong. They wonder what the Master is 
going to do, for He has as yet given no clue as to His intentions. 

After they partake of a light lunch together under the trees, 
Jesus at length reveals His plans. They are going back into the 
city. That spells danger. Peter and John are to go first and make 
ready a meal in preparation for the Passover which is to begin 
at sundown on the morrow. There is an air of secrecy about 
their mission. Is it that Jesus does not want Judas to be able to 
interrupt the last sacred hours before the Master can open the 
very depths of His heart to His friends? 

“Where wilt thou that we prepare?" Peter asks. 

“Behold, when you are entered into the city, there shall 
a man meet you, bearing a pitcher of water; follow him into 
the house where he entcreth in." Such a quest will not be too 
difficult, for a man bearing a pitcher of water is decidedly 
unusual in the Orient. This is a task for women. Only in the 
houses of some wealth is there a manservant who is detailed to 
bear water. 

1 Ilarry Lee, “Road to Bethany/' The Catholic World. 
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Peter and John start out and soon come to one of the major 
sources of water at the Pool of Siloam. There they find the man 
and follow him up the stone steps that lead through a small 
gate in the city wall, and on to an imposing flat-roofed house. 
It has an outside stairway leading up to a large upper room 
where their privacy and comfort will be assured. Then they 
return and tell Jesus that everything is in readiness. 

Still He tarries at Bethany, walking apart, troubled in spirit, 
waiting for the end of day. Gone now is the transparent clarity 
of the morning. High clouds are spreading across the gray-blue 
of the sky. At length the setting sun softly touches them with 
rose light. Then at last with quiet decision the Master says, 
"Let us go.” 

For the last time they are out on the familiar road over the 
Mount of Olives. As the city comes into view, the clouds above 
it to the northwest over a little hill called Golgotha are blood 
red against the darkening sky. It is the Master's last earthly 
view over Jerusalem. Swiftly and silently they descend to the 
Kidron Valley and circle to their left beneath the towering 
walls of the Temple area on Moriah. Then they bear to their 
right near the Pool of Siloam, climb up the ancient stairway, 
pass through the little gate in the great walls, and walk along 
the narrow streets to the house of His friend on Mount Zion. 

It is of utmost importance to the Master that He shall be 
undisturbed in the Upper Room for a little time of sacred com¬ 
munion with His friends. He has planned carefully so that this 
retreat shall not be prematurely invaded and He shall not be 
betrayed until the Sacrament has been instituted, His final 
words spoken, His high priestly prayer offered, and His ultimate 
assurance of faith communicated to the hearts of the apostles. 

Down the ages, the Christ still calls us to meet Him in an 
Upper Room of prayer. Our spiritual life depends upon our 
response to this desire of the Master for an unhurried time and 
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a secluded place where day by day He can hold sacred converse 
with our souls. As we have been following Him in reverent 
thought into the Upper Room on His last holy night on earth, 
how wonderful it would be if we could suddenly realize that 
this is not merely an event of the distant past but that it can 
become a living part of our experience now. Christ is alive. He 
is here. He is still calling us today to enter with him an Upper 
Room of devotion. “Where is my guest chamber?” He still asks 
of us. Dare we deny Him the opportunity of giving us each day 
some fresh revelation of the deep things of God and of eternity? 

We are so rushed, so harried and hurried, that we say we 
haven't time to listen to God. Once I stood before the North 
Station in Boston with E. Stanley Jones. We were thronged by 
crowds of people, rushing across the street, along the sidewalk, 
into the station. The autos and taxis whirled in a noisy tangle 
of traffic before us. The elevated trains crashed and roared 
along the tracks over our heads. Stanley Jones said a little 
wistfully, “How difficult it is to get quiet in a city!” And he was 
speaking not merely of the noise and tumult; he was realizing 
the profound need for God to “make in our hearts a quiet place 
and come and dwell therein.” 

Fenelon, a devout Christian of the seventeenth century, one 
time observed: “How rare it is to find a soul quiet enough to 
hear God speak!” 

And yet our very contact with the eternal God demands an 
Upper Room where we can lay aside the pressures of the day 
as a man removes his dusty outer garments when he enters his 
home. We meditate upon the Upper Room where Christ met 
His disciples on His last night on earth to remind us continually 
of the necessity of setting apart a sacred time each day in our 
quietest available room for prayer and the renewing of our 
contact with our Master. 

It is a far cry from the Upper Room to an aircraft carrier. 
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Yet we can, even in this incongruous place, see a striking illus¬ 
tration of what we need. Tire first British carrier that was built 
revealed a tormenting defect. The vibration of the throbbing 
engines, the roar of the planes on the deck, the clatter of the 
elevators, and the pounding of the machinery below decks all 
made the bridge so noisy that the captain could not hear ade¬ 
quately nor think clearly. Then the design was altered and a 
soundproof enclosure constructed for the commander of the 
ship. It was known as the “silence chamber.” 

In a far different sense, but with equal urgency, every one of 
our lives needs each day a silence chamber where the clamorous 
voices of the world and the insistent pressures of the crowd may 
be walled off, and where we can open the depths of our hearts 
in personal communion with the presence of our God. We shall 
not stumble upon these silent sanctuaries for our soul by 
chance. They must be prepared carefully in advance. 

“Where is my guest chamber?” the Master still asks of us. 
Have we a prepared place and a time sacredly set apart for 
communion with the Christ? When Christ was born in Beth¬ 
lehem, we recall those calloused words: “There was no room 
for them in the inn.” This might better be translated: “There 
was no place for them in the guest chamber,” for this is the 
only other place in the New Testament where this same word 
Icataluma is used. 

IIow beautiful the contrast on His last night! His unnamed 
friend had prepared and furnished for Him not a small guest 
chamber off the busy family courtyard, but the anagaion, the 
Upper Room, the most honored and desirable place in the 
whole house. Which shall our reception be for the divine Guest 
as He comes to us? No room for Him even in a leftover corner 
of our time? Crowded out by the importunate clamor of other 
concerns? Or a renewed devotion that sets apart the best place 
in our life each day for sacred communion with the Christ? 
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Thou didst leave Thy throne and Thy kingly crown, 

When Thou earnest to earth for me; 

But in Bethlehem's home there was found no room 
For Thy holy Nativity. 

O come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 

There is room in my heart for Thee. 3 

Our journey to the Upper Room can be life-changing if it 
moves us to some definite decision to set apart a sacred time 
each morning and each evening when we shall read of Christ in 
our Bibles and then commune with Him in prayer. In very 
truth, the living Christ is now confronting us as He repeats the 
question He has been asking through the ages: “Where is my 
guest chamber?" On our answer the reality of our spiritual life 
as Christians depends. 


2 Emily E. S. Elliott. 
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“Jesus knowing . . . that He came from 
God, . . . began to wash the disciples' feet." 

—john 13:3, 5 (A.S.V.) 


ii 

Strange ‘Divinity 

As Jesus leads the disciples up the outside stairway 
to the Upper Room, He pauses at the top to let the peace of 
the twilight flow into His soul. To the west the sky is like dark 
blue velvet against which the evening star shines forth brilliantly. 
He then steps across the threshold into a room oppressive with 
darkness. Quickly the flames are lighted in the small earthen 
lamps which are placed in holders on the table and brackets on 
the wall. 

But the darkness that the Master feels is not dissipated. There 
is something in the room that Jesus cannot cut through—an 
intangible something in the spirit of the apostles. Their nerves 
are jangled, and their spirits tense. But even more significant— 
they are aggressive, each toward the other. This has become 
critical as they approach the table, for the chief seats there will 
establish their precedence in the group. This is the tip-off, they 
think, as to which will be the greatest in the Kingdom. 

Jesus cannot talk about the spiritual life in such an atmos¬ 
phere. Something drastic has to be done. He has to break 
through somehow. 

They come in, shuffling in their sandals. In the Orient when¬ 
ever we enter a holy place—even today—we must remove our 
sandals. It is the custom to take off one's sandals as one crosses 
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the threshold of a home. Courtesy calls for pitchers of water and 
basins, and usually a servant to rinse away the dust of the road 
from a guest's feet. Tonight since the Master has asked that they 
assemble with their privacy undisturbed, there is no one present 
to render this accustomed sendee. One of the disciples should 
have cared for this need, or they might have each helped the 
other. They are however on this night too intent on establishing 
their precedence to stoop to any act that might compromise 
their position. So they pass it by. 

Finally Jesus rises. He takes off His outer garment of shining 
white, puts about Himself a great towel, and picks up the pitcher 
and basin. Then in tense silence He approaches the disciples. 
Can He break through? Will they understand? He begins re¬ 
moving their sandals, pouring water over their feet, and washing 
them. They are caught off guard and are too amazed to say, 
“Not You, Lord! Let me do that!" But when He comes to 
Peter, Simon blurts out, “Lord, You washing my feet? Lord, 
You can't do this to me." Jesus answers, “What I am doing you 
do not understand now, Peter; but afterwards you will under¬ 
stand." 

Peter replies, “You won't wash my feet, not even in eternity. 
You shall never wash my feet." 

Quietly the Master says, “If you have no heart sympathy 
with what I am doing, no understanding, no fellowship with 
the spirit of this action, then you don't belong to Me—you 
have no part in Me." At that the love that was always close to 
the surface in the heart of Peter breaks through, and he blurts 
out, “Lord, if that's it, not my feet only but my head and my 
hands!" 

But Jesus says, “Oh, no! If you just catch a glimpse of its 
meaning, Peter, the symbol is all that is necessary." 

And then, lest they should not understand, He asks, “Do 
you know what I have done? You call Me Lord and Master, and 
so I am." Then He added, “If I, your Lord and Master, have 
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washed your feet, you should do as I have done, for I have left 
you this as an example.” 

The spiritual meaning of this striking scene is interpreted for 
us in the Gospel of John as he places the action in its eternal 
setting. Even when the demonic impulse to betray his Master 
has invaded the heart of Judas and the powers of evil are at 
work in the Upper Room itself, God through Christ is at work 
there too. The Master realizes that very soon His work will 
end and He will return to the Father. Therefore, He is im¬ 
pelled to perform this act of revealing significance. 

Let us get to the very center of it by stripping away every non- 
essential word. That is what an artist does. He eliminates every¬ 
thing he can so that the impact of the picture will be powerful 
and unmistakable. 

Here is the story in the Gospel with all the obscuring detail 
cluttering up the central core of it: 

And during supper, the devil having already put into the heart of 
Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray him, Jesus, knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands, and that he came forth 
from God, and goeth unto God, riseth from supper, and layeth aside 
his garments; and he took a towel, and girded himself. Then he 
poureth water into the basin, and began to wash the disciples' feet, 
and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded. 

(John 13:2-5 (A.S.V.) 

Now cut away every nonessential word. Get to the heart of 
it. Here is an insight so striking as to startle us with its power: 
“AncI Jesus, knowing that he came from God . . . began to 
wash the disciples' feet ” 

Strange divinity! There it is in stark simplicity. The kind of 
God Jesus knew would stoop to care for the feet of His love- 
begotten children. There are no limits to the love of God. 
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1. THE HEART OF GOD 

What is God like? What is the heart of the Deity? This is 
life's pivotal question. And here in the Upper Room the Christ 
who has come forth from God gives us an arresting answer. God 
cares. The great and mighty Creator is at heart a Redeemer, 
stooping to His lost creation, placing His strength beneath our 
every need, performing acts as incredible as washing the dis¬ 
ciples' feet. Strange divinity! Strangely beautiful, yes, and 
strangely divine! 

God has been reaching out to man like this all through the 
ages. He has burdened Himself with His children ever since He 
created them. All creation is thus costly. It involves giving one¬ 
self utterly to what one is striving to create. An artist becomes 
the slave of the picture he tries to paint. It haunts his thoughts; 
it commands his time; it dominates his actions; it calls for his all- 
out devotion. To compose a symphony, to write an epic, to 
create a masterpiece in any realm demands the uttermost in 
self-giving. Parenthood is like that too. All true mothers and 
fathers must burden themselves for their children without count¬ 
ing the cost. 

Here in this lowly service of the Master for His friends, we 
see deeply into the heart of God. Here He is revealed before 
our eyes as the eternal Suffering Servant incarnate. Here is the 
deepest insight of theology: God is not far off, withdrawn from 
His created children in the eternal peace of a heavenly existence; 
He is concerned with our human situation, under the burden of 
our needs, ready to do anything to help us that He can—His 
love is without limits. Even as now in divine humility Christ 
stoops to minister to the simple needs of His disciples, even so 
in a few hours He will give himself utterly for our redemption 
on the Cross. 

This is what God is like. Eternally He is Christ-hearted. The 
great God Almighty has humanity on His heart. He stoops to 
our weakness mighty as He is. God is love—a love that serves 
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the least, last one of His created children. And Jesus began to 
wash the disciples' feet because it was from such a God of in¬ 
finite concern for His love-begotten children that He had come, 
and to whom so soon He would return. 

2. THE HEART OF MAN 

As the Master kneels before the disciples, wondrously ex¬ 
pressing the tender concern of God for His children, He en¬ 
counters the resistance of the human heart. Pride, jealousy, and 
self-assertion bar His approach to their inmost souls. Is there not 
a profound significance in the action itself—He is washing 
them, trying by the sublimity of His lowliness to cleanse from 
their hearts the stain of human sin. 

That is the meaning of His words to Peter. The disciple's atti¬ 
tude was colored by the assumption that greatness asserts itself, 
fights for its rights, maintains its position of superiority. He was 
so thoroughly conditioned by this outlook that he recoiled from 
the sublime act of outgoing love which was offered to him as the 
Christ knelt to wash his feet. No wonder Jesus had to say to 
him, "If I cannot wash this away from your heart, you have no 
part in Me." 

It had been this same difficulty which had confronted Jesus at 
Caesarea Philippi. Peter had sensed the greatness of Christ. 
Wondrously he had glimpsed the Deity in Him and had de¬ 
clared, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God." Jesus 
had blessed him for his insight and then had sought to lead him 
into an understanding of what it means to be the Christ. He 
must suffer; He must die for mankind. That was what God was 
like. That was why God had sent Him into the world. But Peter 
could not grasp this. He rebuked Jesus and said, “Be this far 
from You, Lord. You are the Christ; God's Son must not suf¬ 
fer." It was incredible to him that God should burden Himself 
even unto death with the fate of humanity. There Jesus had 
tried to get across to Peter the divine outlook. He had said to 
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him, 'Tour voice is like the voice of Satan, Peter; you are not 
thinking like God/' 

Now again the Master challenges Peter to break through to 
some comprehension of God's sacrificial love and some awaken¬ 
ing in his own heart of the call to follow the Master's steps. The 
earnestness of the Master's words did convey a glimmer of this 
new way of life. Characteristically Peter cried out for the Master 
to wash him all over. Only a small beginning, but his insight 
was to deepen through the experiences ahead until ultimately 
the great Apostle should so catch the spirit of Christ's act that 
he, himself, would give his life to bring the gospel to mankind. 

Plow different are we today from Peter? Psychologists tell us 
that 95 per cent of us have an inferiority complex, and what is 
this but a sick ego? We want to bolster our own sense of worth. 
We seek the chief places; we want people to maximate our egos; 
we seek prestige and pedestals; we think that this is the way to 
success in life. We all tend to be status seekers. Yet the inner 
tensions, the pain of clashes with those about us, and the general 
frustrations of our lives point clearly to our need to be washed 
clean that we may replace our inner illness with the spirit which 
was in the kneeling Master that night in the Upper Room. It 
is our ego attitudes that usually mark our resistance to the com¬ 
ing of God into our hearts. Jesus wants to wash us clean from 
every attitude that runs counter to His spirit, and from the earth 
stains of all our human sinfulness. 

As we now meditate on the Upper Room, how wonderful it 
would be if there could be a break-through in our lives like that 
in Peter's! Let us now look into our hearts. Are they ready for 
the visit of Christ to cleanse us from our human failures and 
from sin itself? 

3. THE HEART OF CHRIST 

If we would enter into the Upper Room and catch this new 
vision of the heart of God, seeking in love to cleanse and trans- 
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form our lives, we would then be ready to comprehend the 
depth of meaning in this simple and beautiful act of the wash¬ 
ing of the disciples' feet. 

Christ made it clear that He wanted the spirit of this action 
to become real in the hearts of His followers. He said, ‘Tor I 
have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done." 
We are summoned to what Thomas a Kempis calls The Imita¬ 
tion of Christ. We are to follow the Master's steps. 

Christlikeness consists of self-giving, of service, and of getting 
under the burdens of others. The center of life shifts from self- 
love to self-giving love. This was to become so characteristic of 
Christians that a few years later the Apostle Paul could write 
of Christian love as the supreme virtue for all true followers of 
the Master. He was to sing a song of eternal beauty: 

"Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in 
unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love 
never faileth.”—I Cor. 13:4-8a (A.S.V.) 

The four cardinal virtues of the Greeks were manliness, wis¬ 
dom, self-control, and justice. To these the early Church, in 
the spirit of our Master, added Christian love and said of it, 
"And the greatest of these is love." 

It is a transforming experience to begin to love thus in the 
spirit of Christ. It takes an inner washing to clear away the nor¬ 
mal human attitudes with which we all are conditioned, but 
when we enter this Upper Room and look into the eyes of 
Christ that conversion can take place. Then the center of life 
changes. Very reverently we learn to follow His example, and 
somewhere we find ourselves kneeling beneath the need of some¬ 
one and doing some humble act of Christlike service. Then we 
are initiated into a new realm of life. 
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The old way made us feel snarled up on the inside, out of 
sorts with other people, carrying hurts in our heart over what 
they had done to us. In a word most of us are miserable because 
we are seeking the wrong satisfactions through self-love, pride, 
and ego worship. Once we have gladly made the way of Christ 
central in our lives, we find that we are living in a different realm. 
We are under burdens, life at times makes costly demands of 
us, people do not always appreciate what we do for them; but 
somehow these things do not matter as they once did. There is 
a song of joy in our hearts. 

It is a simple thing for any of us to try the experiment. Let 
us go out today and do one thing which only a Christian would 
do, one act of joyous self-forgetfulness in doing something to 
bless someone else. Here is the result—there will be a glow in 
our hearts; we cannot escape it. There will be laughter on our 
lips and radiance in our souls. On the other hand, if we continue 
with the emotions which were in the hearts of the disciples 
as they gathered in the Upper Room, assert our prerogatives, 
fight for our rights, seek to triumph over some other person, 
trample someone's feelings under foot, the result is inevitable— 
we are miserable; we are unhappy; we are cursed with a feeling 
of failure. 

Jesus said, "I have left you an example that ye should do as I 
have done." As we begin to share the way of the Christ-heart our 
lives will take on new dimensions, but first we must enter the 
Upper Room, wait in His presence, sense that the great God 
Almighty through love visits us to wash us clean and release us 
for this larger life. 

This is the adventure that is waiting for us as we begin to 
comprehend His strange divinity in the Upper Room. 

And Jesus, knowing that He came from God, began to wash 
the disciples' feet. 
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“And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went 
unto the chief priests to betray him unto 
them/' 

—MARK 14:10 


in 

'Tarnished Halos 


When we see a play on the stage or witness one on 
television in our living room, we are attracted by the reflection 
of ourselves in the actors. We try to catch some glimpse of 
what the human drama or tragedy can mean in our lives. Cer¬ 
tain aspects of life are thrown into prominence so clearly that 
we cannot miss them, and we turn away musing upon the same 
tendencies deep in our own hearts. For this same reason we go 
to the Upper Room again and again. There we find drama— 
divine drama, and tragedy—sheer human tragedy. In it clearly, 
even if disturbingly, we see our own selves. 

We are again at the moment when Jesus is washing the 
disciples' feet. It is a costly action, in which all the love of His 
heart is being poured out in real friendship for His twelve 
apostles. At length He comes to Judas. The kindly touch of 
Jesus' hands is upon his feet which are still stained with the 
dust of his treacherous visit to the High Priests where Judas 
bargained to betray his Lord. As in sorrow the Master bends 
over the feet of Judas, He yearns that something in His action 
may penetrate the hardness of the betrayer's heart. Peter had 
sensed it and responded, but Judas is silent, hardened. At the 
touch of the love of those tender hands, his feet quiver with a 
quick response of irrepressible emotion; but that is all. Sadly 
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Jesus rises, puts on His outer garments, and says: “Ye are clean, 
but not all. ... He that eateth his bread with me hath lifted up 
his heel against me/' Is not the Master remembering the 
calloused heel that He has just released from His grasp? 

He is profoundly disturbed in spirit that man could be so 
impervious to the appeal of divine love. He can scarcely com¬ 
prehend that there is that in the human heart that can reject 
God. Dark shadows are upon His face and something is tear¬ 
ing at His heart as He lifts His gaze to look upon the apostles. 
Then, with anguish of soul, He exclaims: “One of you shall be¬ 
tray me!” Instantly there is a shock reaction. At the impact 
of these stabbing words, some of His friends spring to their 
feet; some turn their faces away; some lift up an arm as if to fend 
off a blow; and some spread their hands apart in a spontaneous 
gesture of incredulity and instinctive innocence. It is as if each 
one is asking himself, “Can it be that I would do this? I know 
the darkness in my heart, but could it be that I would do a 
monstrous thing like that?” 

How beautiful it is that they do not break the circle of their 
comradeship by pointing a finger of suspicion at one of the 
others, crying out, “Lord, is it he?” The reaction is too sincere 
for that, far too personal, too searching. Each is impelled to cry 
out, “Lord, is it I? O God, You know me in my inner heart; 
don't let me be guilty of such a betrayal.” 

At first Judas does not speak. It does not shock him, for the 
sinister shape of this evil thing is not new to him. With hard¬ 
ened heart he looks on like an outsider, an observer, with just a 
bit of a sneer at their emotions, a feeling of superiority toward 
his deluded former friends. Then he realizes that he is becoming 
conspicuous by his silence. His lips curl in defensive defiance. 
The demonic is taking charge. With cold callousness, which 
controls everything except the harsh grating quality of his voice, 
he asks, “Is it I, Rabbi?” Jesus answers, “You have said! You 
have spoken what is in your heart; I hear what you are saying.” 
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Across the table Peter signals to John, pointing for him to 
ask the Master who it is. The beloved disciple is leaning close to 
the breast of Jesus. He whispers, “Who is it, Lord? Who would 
do such a thing?” 

The Master is willing to share the burden of His heart with 
this close friend, but with him alone. In doing it however He 
wants to use a sign which will make one final appeal to the be¬ 
trayer. At a supper, as a token of honor and courtesy, the host 
would dip a morsel of bread into the dish where the lamb and 
the herbs had been cooked, and would hand it to some friend 
close by his side. Judas doubtless was seated at the left hand 
of Jesus. The Master turns to him in this final gesture of friend¬ 
ship and regard as if to say, “In spite of everything, you are still 
included Judas; I still love you. Here is the token of our friend¬ 
ship.” 

Their eyes meet. What drama in these two faces! The awful, 
contorted face of Judas, hard with aggressiveness, tense with 
passion, twisted into a cynical smile! The sorrowful, tragically 
appealing face of Jesus, with all the intensity of God’s outreach 
to mankind in the concern of His gaze! Then the symbol of 
honored friendship is in the hands of Judas, and the eyes of 
Christ are searching deep within his soul. It is this that does it. 
He cannot stand the eyes of Jesus upon him. He staggers erect 
upon his feet. Jesus feels stifled by his smiling hypocrisy and 
inhuman cruelty. It is poisoning the air of the Upper Room. 
There is nothing further to be said except the fateful words, 
“What thou doest, do quickly.” 

We catch one last glimpse of Judas. He flings open the door 
and turns with the lamplight on his face. His twisted features 
are framed for one fateful moment against the oblong of black¬ 
ness in the open doorway. Outside the night is starless, the moon 
obscured. Beyond him there is only a void of awful darkness. 
Then the door bangs shut. His steps thud down the outside 
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stairway, every one falling like a pounding blow upon the heart 
of Christ. 

In the Gospel of John there is a very simple but terrible final 
word: “And it was night/ 7 The blackest night that earth has ever 
seen! 

Can it be that in such a scene we can see ourselves? Surely 
it is too extreme. None of us would be like that, and yet per¬ 
haps the very extremity of the evil in the soul of Judas may 
startle us awake to tendencies we are tolerating in ourselves. 

In the chapel of the sanitorium at Clifton Springs in upper 
New York State, there is a large mosaic that pictures the Last 
Supper. It differs from Leonardo da Vinci's, but portrays the 
same dramatic moment of the disciples 7 response to the Master's 
unbelievable statement, “One of you shall betray me." The 
first time that I looked at it my attention was drawn to the 
brilliance of the gold that gleamed around the head of Jesus. 
Then I noticed that there was a golden halo about every one 
of the disciples' heads. Instinctively I looked at Judas to see 
what the artist had done with him. Surely he didn't deserve a 
halo. A lesser artist would no doubt have left it off. This artist 
however, with rare insight, did not leave Judas without a halo, 
only Judas' halo was tarnished, blackened, covered over with 
dirt. 

Tarnished halos! We are all too familiar with them. The 
gleaming radiant life which God intended has in so many of us 
been filmed over with obscuring darkness. 

1. EVERY MAN HAS A HALO 

Every man is a creature of the Eternal; we are of sacred value 
to Christ; we are visited within by the Holy Spirit. We belong 
to God. Sometimes we forget this basic fact. 

Where did we come from? We are far more than a product 
of biology and evolution. We are living souls, and the spiritual 
reality of our lives is the direct creation of God. Not in the sense 
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of pre-existence, but in the reality of our true creation we can 
say with Wordsworth, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, Who is our home. 

Every one of us is here through the will of the heavenly Father. 
There is something hallowed about every heart. Even Judas 
had a halo. 

In the primitive religion of the Etruscans, the worshipers 
were instructed to prepare for their meeting with the lord of 
the underworld at death by declaring: “1 am a child of earth 
and of starry heaven, but my race is of heaven alone.” This is 
our ultimate assurance. Every one of us is a child of God. The 
original purpose of the Almighty was for every man to realize 
his God-intended destiny. 

There is a hidden self within us overlaid by the accretions 
of daily life, covered up by our concern with the passing show. 
We are all aware however of a deeper nature, our real life. We 
understand what a young poet, Charles Hamilton Sorley, meant 
in a poem which he wrote shortly before his untimely death in 
battle: 

From morn to midnight, all day through, 

I laugh and play as others do, 

I sing and chatter, just the same 
As others with a different name. 

And all year long upon the stage, 

I dance and tumble and do rage 
So vehemently, I scarcely see 
The inner and eternal me. 

I have a temple I do not 
Visit, a heart I have forgot, 
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A self that I have never met, 

A secret shrine—and yet, and yet 

This sanctuary of my soul 

Unwitting I keep white and whole, 

Unlatched and lit, if Thou should'st care 
To enter or to tarry there. 1 

2 . OUR HALO CAN BE TARNISHED 

Every man has a halo, but the tragic fact is that most of our 
halos get tarnished. The artist who thus pictured Judas was 
right. Originally he had a halo, but as we see him now in the 
Upper Room his halo has grown dark. 

When Jesus first picked him out as one of the apostles, it 
was after He had prayed all night. He had seen the real poten¬ 
tial in this man. Judas had such outstanding ability that he 
soon was appointed treasurer of the group. Jesus well knew the 
weakness in him, but He always looked at a man as God looks 
at him, seeing what he could be if his life were transformed by 
divine power. But this transformation of life, this change of 
heart, can come only as there is a break-through of the Divine. 
This was the costly adventure which Christ had dared. How He 
must have wrestled with God in prayer for Judas that night on 
the mountain before He chose him, and all during the months 
of holy companionship that followed! 

But it does not work out. Christ's dream for Judas is not ful¬ 
filled. His very abilities are turned inward on himself. Bit by 
bit he changes. He has a gift for business, but now money be¬ 
comes his master. As danger trembles in the air in Jesus' last 
days, Judas feels insecure. Money will give him power and re¬ 
store his shaky prestige. Is this pattern strange to us? 

In the Passion Play at Oberammergau, which I once witnessed, 

1 Charles Hamilton Sorley, Marlborough and Other Poems (New York: 
Cambridge University Press). Used by permission. 
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the greed for money was dramatically set forth. As Judas was 
being paid off, one of the thirty pieces fell to the floor. With a 
feverish drive to possess it, he dropped to his knees and scram¬ 
bled along the floor pursuing the rolling coin. It was a disturbing 
picture of the lust for money. Yet it was not merely avarice that 
drove him on. It was a frantic quest to bolster up his shattered 
ego image and to relieve his deep inward insecurity. 

At the beginning Jesus saw a man with strong emotional 
drives that might have impelled him into a position of leadership 
and responsibility, but now his emotions have curdled. We can 
sense it in his angry criticism of Mary and in the sullenness with 
which he receives the Master’s rebuke. He has become aggres¬ 
sive; he wants to strike back at his friend. 

Even gold can be destroyed by a combination of nitric acid 
and hydrochloric acid, which the alchemists used to call “royal 
water.” When there is enough acid in our relationships with 
other people, our halos can gradually be eaten away. 

Once I knew a woman of culture, wealth, and refinement. In 
kindness and benevolence she had helped a man of some stand¬ 
ing in the community, but he had flagrantly betrayed her con¬ 
fidence in him. She was righteously indignant. But then the 
acids of resentment began to corrode her very soul. She became 
obsessed with this man. She sought to find out all she could 
about him in order to discredit him. Whenever I called upon 
her there would come, after her personal reception of me and a 
few moments of cordial visiting, a swift change. The lines of 
her face would harden as the thought of this man rushed back 
into her heart. Then out would pour the torrents of her resent¬ 
ment. One day the time came when I knew I must try at any 
cost to relieve her from this soul-destroying emotion. In order 
to awaken her to a realization of what she was doing, I said to 
her. Do you know how I picture you? I picture you bending 
over beneath a great load, continually lugging this man around 
on your back. He is crushing the beauty out of your life. Hatred 
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is poisoning your heart. You must get release/' And then I 
sought to lead her into an awareness of the Christ on the Cross 
who prayed, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do/' As we talked together and prayed together, the Spirit 
of God entered her heart and released her from the emotion 
that was threatening to destroy her very soul. She was able to 
forgive and through God's grace restore the shining glory of her 
life. 

Jesus saw in Judas a lonely man who needed to belong to a 
group. But this impulse too has become corroded. Judas sees 
that, through his association with Christ, he himself is being 
rejected by the leaders of his nation. People regard him with 
hostility. Now he feels a desperate drive to get back into the 
crowd and to be accepted by society. How insidious is this same 
pressure in our lives today! 

Lynn Harold Hough once told the story of a young graduate 
student who had gone to New York City to get the election re¬ 
turns. He had been separated from his friends by the pushing 
throngs. Seated alone on a stone balustrade, he fell into conver¬ 
sation with an older man who was shoved back against him by 
the people. “There were three of us together until we tried to 
cross this square, but I just lost touch with the last one a few 
minutes ago." Then he added whimsically, “But I haven't lost 
myself yet." The older man, with a sudden touch of seriousness 
in his voice, replied, “You’ll be a happy lad if you can always 
say that. Most of the people I have known have got lost in the 
crowd." 

Later, when the student finally got back to his room in the 
dormitory, that phrase still haunted him: “Lost in the crowd! 
Lost in the crowd!" That is what had been happening to him. 
One by one his standards and his basic beliefs had slipped from 
him under the subtle pressure of his social group. “I've been 
a sponge," he said, “and I've absorbed the wrong things." Then 
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with a quiet return to the real center of his own life, he dropped 
down on his knees and prayed, “O God, help me to put Christ 
and not the crowd in command of my life.” 

We do not like to look at Judas, for he shows up the evil and 
failures which are in our hearts. That is why there have been 
persistent attempts to gloss over the darkness of his life. A cen¬ 
tury ago De Quincey wrote a fictional essay which has no basis 
in historical fact or even tradition, in which he tried to picture 
Judas merely as a mistaken man. Many are still repeating this 
story that Judas only wanted to precipitate a crisis to force Jesus 
to declare His Messiahship. We welcome such interpretations 
in an effort to sidestep the realities with which he confronts us. 
We draw back from contamination with the black evil in his 
soul. 

But we have not yet probed to the depth of the darkness 
within Judas. When the door slammed behind him, the 
fateful words were recorded: “And it was night.” These words 
symbolize the ultimate darkness in the soul of a man as he cuts 
himself off from God. What is here portrayed is that deep inner 
wrongness of the human heart of which we today are becoming 
so acutely aware as the existential theologians probe deep into 
the predicament of modern man. They point to that depth 
dimension within us where life is either in touch with God Who 
remakes it into radiance, or cut off from God and lost in the 
dark. 

Like Judas we are haunted with a horrible sense of insecurity. 
It dawns upon us with a shock, not merely that we must from 
time to time contemplate somebody else’s death, but that some 
day on this earth our lives too must inevitably draw to a close. 
Instead of turning to the Eternal God Who made us and finding 
in Him our ground for the confidence that He will not ultimately 
forsake us and let us perish, we sell out and seek earthly se¬ 
curity. But in the depth of our being we still shiver with anxiety 
concerning the time when we shall cease to be. 
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Like Judas, we grow more and more estranged from the heart 
of God. We too deviate from our true being and betray what 
is deepest and most living in ourselves. We too are judged by 
the inner law of our true nature which we have violated. We 
feel estranged from Christ. In our loneliness and guilt, we rush 
into the arms of the crowd, seeking to forget. 

As Judas drew farther and farther away from the presence of 
God in Christ, he wrestled with the thought of meaninglessness. 
Life was all a void, nothingness, emptiness. In his despair he 
tried to escape. There was no glimmer in the dark. There was 
now nothing to live for. He became possessed by a demonic urge 
toward self-destruction. Here is the terrible picture of the pre¬ 
dicament of modern man apart from God. Life grows ugly, 
demonic, destructive. The glory of our lives is overwhelmed 
by the dark. 

3 . GOD CAN RESTORE OUR HALO 

But the dark is not the final word. Life that is radiant, illu¬ 
mined, joyous, and triumphant is God's ultimate dream for each 
of us. Christ so firmly believed in the possibility of releasing the 
hidden glow within each life that He even chose Judas in the 
hope that he would respond and become a worthy member of 
the Twelve. To the very last He never gave up trying to save 
him from the dark within himself. Even in the moment of be¬ 
trayal in the Garden He called him "friend." Whether God's 
love was able in the eternal realm to break through the small 
portal of the final remorse of Judas to win him back, only the 
mystery of God's grace in the regions beyond can reveal. But of 
this we are sure: as long as one flicker of response is possible, 
as long as one glimmer of God remains alight in our soul, God 
can remake our lives. 

But here we have been plunged to the very depth of existence. 
We are at the central point where we see that all life turns upon 
our acceptance or rejection of God. Faith becomes an ultimate 
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concern which involves our eternal destiny. The decisive action 
now called for is the recognition of our helpless, finiteness apart 
from God and the awakening of our desire to come back into 
living touch with our Creator. It is through the direct creative 
action of God that we came into existence at a particular time. 
God dreamed a dream when we were born. We now face the 
pivotal question, "Is this that I am living the fulfillment of 
God's dream?" We sometimes have to be shaken to our very 
depths before we are aware of the estranged, guilty, and hope¬ 
less condition of our lives apart from God. Perhaps only then 
are we truly open for the visitation of the Most High to re¬ 
make our lives and to restore our tarnished halos. 

A collector of masterpieces of art once visited a dealer with 
whom he was acquainted. After looking through the paintings 
on display in the galleries, he went up into the attic where 
older shipments were stored. In a far corner he picked up a 
framed painting which was lying face downward on the floor. As 
he brought it to the light to look at it more closely, he was dis¬ 
turbed to see its gaudy colors, its crude drawing, its utter worth¬ 
lessness. He was about to fling it back into the dusty comer of 
discarded things when something arrested his attention. A bit 
of the surface paint had flaked off. In this one spot he caught 
a glimpse of a richer color underneath. He took it downstairs to 
his friend and arranged to purchase it. In his home he spent days 
patiently removing the surface layer of paint until at length there 
was revealed what had been covered up and hidden underneath, 
a lost masterpiece of Renaissance art. 

Men and women such as this are all about us. The beauty and 
glory of our own natures are overlaid by the tawdry daubs that 
we have placed upon them, but the great Master of the art of 
restoration finds us—a discarded thing, hidden in some far 
comer of life—and with painstaking care restores the hidden 
image once traced there by the hand of God. 

That is what the Master longed to do for Judas in the Upper 
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Room, but he went out into the dark bearing a tarnished halo 
forever. 

Now this Master of the ages confronts us with divine forgive¬ 
ness, waiting to restore the eternal glow in our lives. Our trans¬ 
formation awaits the revealing moment when we glimpse the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ our Lord and respond 
to His inescapable call deep within our awakened hearts. 
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“With desire I have desired to cat this pass- 
over with you before I suffer/' 

—luke 22:15b 


IV 

Sacrament for the Ages 


The time is so short. It is passing so rapidly now as 
the moments are slipping away. This supper together is the 
Master's last opportunity for communicating to the disciples 
the eternal truths He has come to reveal. How can He interpret 
the mounting tragedy of this night and the impending cruci¬ 
fixion on the morrow? How can He break through their dullness 
of heart? Is there any way in which He can leave with them com¬ 
pelling inspirations that will send them back again and again 
to this Upper Room in remembrance of the holy mysteries 
which now if ever He must share with them? 

It is the night before the Passover. With desire He has 
longed to share this ancient feast with His apostles. He has 
hoped that through it He may deepen their experience and im¬ 
part to them some permanent insights, rooted in the distant past 
and reaching into the far-off future. Here is the point of con¬ 
tact. Through this ancient, profoundly stirring, and well-known 
festival He can lead them into the new meaning of an ageless 
Sacrament. 

The Last Supper in the Upper Room was not strictly a Pass- 
over meal, but the Master made it an anticipation of this holy 
Jewish feast which would be held on the next evening—alas, 
too late for Him then to partake of it. 
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The Passover was the great national memorial of the deliver¬ 
ance of Israel from Egypt. It recalled the time when the angel 
of death had passed over the doors of the homes of the Jewish 
people whose posts and lintels were touched with the blood of 
sacrificial lambs. It was a festival deeply rooted in the reality of 
history, but it was more than the holiday of the birth of a na¬ 
tion. In its very nature it was religious. In its ceremonials there 
was inwardness and spiritual wealth. Here God was remembered 
not merely as the Creator, but also as the One Who had re¬ 
vealed Himself in the spiritual experience of their race. He had 
been the Redeemer of their oppressed forefathers, releasing them 
from injustice and tyranny. He had led them out from the land 
of Egypt. Then at Mount Sinai He had entered into a cove¬ 
nant relationship with their nation and destined them to be His 
spiritual people. 

On the morrow, in every Jewish home in Palestine and 
throughout the world, preparation for the Passover would be in 
progress. The mother would sweep the house and bring forth 
shining dishes and new utensils. The father would search out 
every last trace of leaven and remove it from the home. He 
would then take the lamb to the Temple as a sacrifice and roast 
it for the Paschal supper. When evening came every member 
of the family, attired in festal array, would assemble to recline 
on divans or pillows about low tables. Unleavened bread would 
be broken while the father chanted, “This is the bread of 
affliction which our fathers ate in the land of Egypt. All that are 
hungry come and eat, all that are needy, come, keep the Pasche.” 
The cup of thanksgiving was raised, while God was praised for 
the return of this meaningful day. After the ceremony of the sym¬ 
bolic washing of their hands, the youngest child in the family, 
who had been instructed in advance, made formal inquiry 
as to the meaning of these observances. Then in the words of 
the Seder liturgy, the father would answer by calling to memory 
the first Passover when God had led their forefathers out of 
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Egypt and on toward the Promised Land. When the supper 
ended the words of the Hallel (the hymns of praise from 
Psalms 113 to 118) would be sung, and the seven days of the 
Passover period would begin. 

All this is in the Master's mind as, while they are eating, He 
arises. He must carry this ancient symbolism a step further. 
Even as He came to fulfill the law, He must now transform 
the liturgy of a people. As he takes bread in His hands, they are 
conscious that something holy and mysterious is about to hap¬ 
pen. 

“This,” He states solemnly, “is My body which is being given 
for you. Enter into the meaning of My self-giving. As you par¬ 
take of this bread, let it be as if My very spirit were thus entering 
into your deepest nature.” Then in utter silence He passes the 
broken bits of unleavened bread that they may eat of them. 

After this He takes the cup and gives thanks over it. He wants 
it to take up into itself all the rich background of this ancient 
festival. In those distant past times under Moses, God had de¬ 
livered their forefathers. He had redeemed them out of bondage. 
He had bound Himself to them as His own people with an 
everlasting covenant. Now the Master seeks to lead the dis¬ 
ciples far beyond these dim beginnings. He wants this sacramen¬ 
tal cup to be invested with supernatural meaning and to be 
transfigured into new spiritual reality through the present ac¬ 
tion of God in their midst. Once again the Eternal is visiting 
His people. Jesus hopes that the disciples may see deeply into 
the eternal meaning of this high moment. The cup is the symbol 
of His approaching sacrifice. He desires that it may forever after 
interpret to them the Cross on which on the morrow He will 
pour out His life for the redemption of all mankind. 

The Master's words quiver with intensity as He strives to 
share with these, His intimate friends, the uttermost mystery 
of His death. “This cup is the new covenant in my blood.” 
(A.S.V.) Then deep within His soul He muses, “Ah, but they 
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do not understand it." He prays, “O Father, establish this Sac¬ 
rament that afterwards and through all ages they may come to 
understand tomorrow's Cross." Then in unbroken silence the 
cup is passed from lip to lip. 

This is the supreme moment for which His soul had been 
yearning when He said, “With desire have I desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer." 

In all ages since, the fellowship of His followers has treasured 
these sacred moments and sought, through the continuing Sac¬ 
rament, to catch ever deeper insights into the divine mysteries 
which are here enshrined forever. That we may more perfectly 
recapture the abiding spiritual power of this experience, we shall 
now consider the stimulating method of Christian prayer and 
devotion which was developed in the seminary of St. Sulpice in 
Paris. Here three centuries ago a group of devout Christians 
centered their reverent worship about three phrases: Christ 
before my eyes; Christ in my heart; Christ in my hands. Perhaps 
our own approach to the great Sacrament, instituted by our 
Lord in the Upper Room on His last night on earth, can be 
deepened as we reverently approach it along these three path¬ 
ways. 

1. CHRIST BEFORE MY EYES—ADORATION 

Whenever we share in the sacred memorial of Holy 
Communion, our first object is to set Christ clearly before 
our eyes. Jesus said, “This do in remembrance of me." If we 
could really see Jesus, we should love Him. If we could under¬ 
stand a little part of that great love which sent Him out from 
the Upper Room to His suffering and death upon the Cross, 
we should reverence Him. If we could with awe glimpse the 
grandeur of the transcendent God who dwelt in Him, and 
through Him came to earth that we might know Him, we should 
adore Him. 

There is far too little depth in the response of the average 
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Christian to the Master Whose name we as Christians bear. 
We are willing to try to live by some of His teachings and to be 
busy in church activities; but our hearts are seldom deeply 
stirred by adoration for Jesus Christ, our most sublime and holy 
Lord. 

These devout followers in St. Sulpice said, “Do not let a half- 
hour pass without lifting your thoughts to Christ.” Yet how in¬ 
frequently do we, as average Christians, lift up our hearts in 
recollection of the Master! By this sacred scene in the Upper 
Room we are impelled to kneel in the sanctuary of our churches 
while a voice sounds in our inner souls saying, “Remember 
Jesus Christ.” The life of every true Church centers at an altar 
where our contact with our Master may be renewed. 

We worship our Lord by recalling the two ways whereby we 
can draw near to Him. There is first the memory of the historical 
actions of His life which occurred at a certain moment and at 
a particular place. We set these vividly before our kindled 
imaginations. We recall the institution of the Last Supper in the 
Upper Room. We let its sacred moments and experiences come 
alive before our eyes. Then we follow the Master's steps out 
through the Garden to the Cross. We meditate so prayerfully 
upon these holy events that we come to feel that we are in spirit 
right there, participating in them, reverently waiting in the 
very Presence of the Christ. 

Then we come to the second way in which we can think of 
Christ—not merely in His incarnate life on earth, but also in 
His eternal existence in glory. Calvary is an act that took place 
there and then in Palestine, but how much more is it the per¬ 
manent and eternal action of God's grace available for man's 
redemption! The Son of God is eternally given to men. The 
Living Christ is near us now as we enter His Presence in prayer. 
He is graciously near us as we kneel in the Sacrament to renew 
our contact with His eternal power. Here we realize that it is 
through Jesus Christ that we can most directly approach the 
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Heavenly Father. We kneel in His Presence in profound ado¬ 
ration until our hearts are “lost in wonder, love, and praise.” 

The Holy Communion can never again be a formal service for 
a Christian who thus devoutly sets Christ before his eyes. Here 
is more than a sacred memorial. Here is the center of our spirit¬ 
ual oneness with Christ. 

2. CHRIST IN MY HEART—COMMUNION 

In the ancient Passover festival, the Jewish nation had had 
an elemental sense that God had once been a Living Presence, 
moving with power through a historical situation to bring to the 
nation and its suffering people deliverance. They believed that 
the Presence of God had been manifested to Moses on the 
Mount. They believed that the prophets had lived so closely in 
fellowship with God that His Living Presence had been real in 
their lives. Here in the Upper Room, eleven of the apostles had 
strongly sensed the Spirit of God in the Presence of Jesus. 

Jesus had sought to seize upon this elemental intuition, this 
dawning consciousness of man’s fellowship with the Divine. His 
whole life had been an attempt to take the hands of men and 
place them in the hands of the heavenly Father. God had been 
at work in Christ to reconcile their hearts to Himself. This was 
the real meaning of the fellowship in the Upper Room. The 
Master wanted to establish such real communion with them 
that even when He was not with them they would sense His 
living nearness. He wanted them to commune with Him in the 
silent, spiritual sanctuaries of their hearts. He wanted this 
communion to be not merely a memory, but a recalling feast 
where He is ever present. 

Three days later on Easter night they would assemble in this 
Upper Room again, and suddenly the miracle would take place. 
Christ would actually be there, in very fact alive in their midst. 
Then they would realize gloriously how He could be present with 
them whenever with devout reverence they re-enacted the time 
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of fellowship in the Upper Room. No longer would this ob¬ 
servance be merely a passive symbol. It now became a dynamic 
Sacrament. 

Down through all ages the Church has instinctively felt that 
Christ acts directly upon our lives in this Sacrament. His Pres¬ 
ence with us then is real. It is not a physical miracle, but a 
spiritual reality which is apprehended by faith. 

How through this Sacrament of simple things 
The great God bums His way, 

I know not—He is there. 

The silent air 

Is pulsing with the presence of His grace, 

Almost I feel a face 
Bend o'er me as I kneel. 1 

This is not merely a hazy subjectivism, it is the profound 
conviction of our faith. It is a reality grasped by faith, whether 
or not it overwhelms us with feeling. God is there, imparting 
grace, bringing us power, granting us release. Holy Communion 
introduces the worshiper into the real Presence of his eternal 
Lord. 

We commune thus with the Living Christ in order that we 
may welcome Him to our hearts. Our sincere prayer becomes, 
"Grow Thou, O Christ, in me!” We feel the call to put on the 
mind of Christ, to come to know His desires and His will. We 
want to possess His life within us that He may inspire the birth 
of His virtues in our lives. But as we invite Him into our hearts, 
we come to see with realism and honesty how far our lives are 
from being Christlike. We feel the need for repentance. We 
confess our sins, we seek His grace in forgiving us. We ask His 
help in releasing us from our self-centeredness that we may be 

1 G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, “At the Eucharist,” The Sorrows of God 
(New York: George H. Doran Company, 1924), p. 66. Used by per¬ 
mission. 
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more perfectly united with Him. We ask Him to make within us 
a new heart. We have been looking at Him in order that our 
hearts may be conformed to His likeness. We want to be 
cleansed that we may rise to a real communion with His Living 
Presence. 

All who enter thus into communion with the Living Christ 
are brought into a new fellowship. They partake of the mighty 
mystery of God's visitation to mankind and share between them 
the secret wonder of His Presence. That is why the Lord's Sup¬ 
per has always been a renewing center of fellowship in the 
Christian Church. 

The simple meal in the Upper Room also pointed forward 
to the great supper, the glorious Messianic meal in the heavenly 
Kingdom at the final consummation of the ages. It was to be 
a joyous meal because it was a foretaste of God's ultimate vic¬ 
tory. That is why the Lord's Supper came to be known as the 
Eucharist, the sacred meal of thanksgiving. 

3 . CHRIST IN MY HANDS-CONSECRATION 

To eat together in the Orient involves a pledge of friendship 
and loyalty. Traditionally, those who break bread together are 
bound in a covenant relationship. One time I went out to the 
shepherd's field near Bethlehem. On several occasions during the 
morning I met an old shepherd there. I had brought a lunch 
with me, and when the noontime came, seeing that he had no 
apparent food with him, I beckoned for him to come and sit 
with me on the stones in a bit of shade that we might share 
our food together. Some nights later I came down the road to 
this same place in the dark beneath the stars. Before the locked 
gate I called out, and in a short space of time he heard me and 
came to see who was there. As he drew near he lifted a small 
square lantern with a single candle that it might shine upon my 
face. He recognized me as the friend who had broken bread 
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with him and his dark brown face was wreathed with a smile of 
joy and welcome. Quickly he opened the gate and extended his 
hand in friendship. A simple incident, and yet it carried me 
back to this invariable custom of the ages: those who have 
broken bread together are forever after bound in ties of friend¬ 
ship. 

This was the supreme disloyalty of Judas, “He that hath 
broken bread with Me hath betrayed Me.” Here is the tragic 
contrast in the Upper Room—the outreaching friendship of 
Jesus bound by the covenant of His grace to His friends even 
unto death; and on the other side, the desertion by the dis¬ 
ciples, the denial by Peter, the betrayal by Judas. As often as 
we come to this Sacrament in remembrance of this night, we are 
called to examine our hearts that we may renew our loyalty to 
the Christ. 

And if we are united with His spirit by bonds which cannot 
be broken, then His spirit should come alive in us. One of the 
devoted men at St. Sulpice said, "So should we be as Jesus on 
earth.” 

When we look at the soul-stirring sight of our Lord dying on 
the cross, we enter a little way into the appreciation of what 
vital religion really means. As we do this our lives tend to be¬ 
come transformed to His likeness. 

We all think with admiration of the service rendered to the 
lepers on the island of Molokai by Father Damien. We may 
recall how, with something of the same redemptive spirit which 
was in the heart of his Master, Damien reached out in love to 
these forgotten lepers who were cut off from others upon this 
lonely island. He went to them that he might serve them. At 
first they rejected him. Rudely they repulsed his attempts to 
help them. They were too bitter to understand this man who 
came to love and befriend them. How often he must have knelt 
in the Communion service recalling the Master on the Cross! 
At last the spiritual power of Father Damien overwhelmed their 
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resistance. They began to understand him, to accept him, to 
respond to his messages of the love of God in Christ for them. 
Each day in the chapel he identified himself with their misery 
by starting his sermons with the words, “My brothers/' However 
when many months had passed he came one day to the chapel 
service with an even more real sharing of their experience. Very 
quietly he began his service with the awesome words, "We 
lepers," for he himself had caught the dread disease. 

Where did he get a spirit like that? Perhaps we can under¬ 
stand the deep motivation of his life by recalling a revealing 
incident from his early boyhood. Once in the little European 
town where he lived he strayed away from home and did not 
come back when he was expected to. As time passed his mother 
became alarmed. She began searching everywhere for him. At 
last she discovered him alone in the great cathedral. The little 
lad was kneeling at the altar and looking up into the face of 
Christ upon the Cross. The impression so deepened in his 
heart across the years, as he continued to worship his crucified 
Lord, that gradually he came to incarnate in his own life the 
sacrificial spirit of the Christ. 

Our Communion leads us to fellowship with the Master's 
spirit and then to consecration to His sendee. We are to be the 
hands of Christ. In all the years afterwards when the covenant 
relationship had been established and the character of Christ 
had grown so great before the disciples' eyes that they reverently 
called Him Lord, they recalled what His hands had done. They 
had been strong hands, disciplined by years of toil in the car¬ 
penter shop. Yet they had been gentle hands, for He took little 
children up into His arms, put His hands upon them, and 
blessed them. They had been friendly hands, reaching out over 
every chasm that divides mankind, grasping the hands of saints 
and sinners, of Israelites and Samaritans, Greeks and Syro- 
Phoenicians. His hands had been healing hands reaching out to 
touch a leper, or restore a lame man that he might walk. The 
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power of God had flowed through His compassionate hands. 
They had been praying hands clasped in the reverence of His 
communion with the Father. They had been humble hands 
that had just washed the feet of Judas. On the morrow they 
would be pierced hands, and on the third day living hands, as in 
this very room He would say to Thomas, “Behold my hands.” 
How profound had been His grasp of friendship as He had ex¬ 
tended His hand to His apostles! So must they be as Jesus on 
earth. 

In fellowship with Christ, our consecration calls us to be 
His hands of love, compassion, service, and devotion. Wherever 
Christ bends over human need today, we, His followers, belong 
by His side. We feel the insistent call which Teresa of Avila 
voiced in her psalm of devotion: 

Christ has no body now on earth but yours, 

No hands but yours, 

No feet but yours. 

Yours are the eyes through which is to 

look out Christ's compassion to the world; 

Yours are the feet 

with which He is to go about doing good; 

And yours are the hands 

with which He is to bless us now. 

As we kneel at the altar of Holy Communion we hear the 
Master's call for our co-operation with His gracious purposes 
for the people all about us, and we consecrate our lives in re¬ 
newed dedication to His service. 

The beauty of the Last Supper in the Upper Room is that 
it does not stay back in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago. 
Every time His followers sincerely kneel in worship before His 
altar today, the miracle of the Upper Room is repeated. We en¬ 
ter upon a sacred memorial in which we see Christ before our 
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eyes, and seeing Him, adore Him. Yea, even greater, the Lord’s 
Supper becomes a holy moment in which by reverent faith we 
sense His Living Presence. Graciously and transformingly He 
enters our surrendered hearts and cleanses and renews us from 
within. And then we sense that He is so near that He communi¬ 
cates His compassion for the world to our hearts, and we pre¬ 
sent ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and living offering for His service. 
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“Let not your heart be troubled/' 
—john 14:1a 


v 

<i Assurance for ’Troubled Hearts 


A pall of silence hangs for a moment over the Upper 
Room—a tense silence filled with disturbing echoes. The foot¬ 
steps of the betrayer, like fateful drumbeats, still resound in the 
room. The slam of the shutting door, so decisive as the final 
gesture of rebellion, still reverberates ominously. The porten¬ 
tous words of the Master, "Betray Me . . . Deny Me/' echo 
accusingly in every breast; and those dark, somber words, "a 
little while and ye shall not see Me,” echo sorrowfully in their 
minds. We are in a room of silent shadows, disturbed by haunt¬ 
ing echoes. 

The flickering light of the wicks in the little earthenware 
lamps illumines the room but feebly. The moonlight, which has 
at times been seen through the tiny squares of the windows, 
is now muted by the obscuring bulk of houses close crowding 
near their own. In the dimly lighted room shadows lurk every¬ 
where; the darkness is oppressive. The only thing we can see 
in the Upper Room now are faces. 

Whenever we are seated beside a campfire outdoors or in a 
room dimly lit by candles, the one thing that stands out is hu¬ 
man faces. Strangely they seem to gather to themselves what¬ 
ever light there is and to stand out with dramatic clearness 
against the background of the dark. So now in the Upper Room 
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the light seems to focus upon the faces of the eleven apostles 
looking up at the Christ—disturbed, troubled, fearful. It is a 
moment of light and shadow in sharp contrast such as an artist 
like Rembrandt might well have immortalized. 

The Master rises from His place beside the table. Somehow 
He seems to stand clear of the gathering shadows. His face, lifted 
a little nearer to the lamp upon the bracket on the wall, stands 
out as if illumined by an inner glow. A moment He pauses 
as He looks slowly about the circle of these drawn faces with 
their unspoken but agonizing questions of life and death, of 
sin and betrayal, of fear and sorrow. They want answers to the 
tragic questions that stare them in the face. The hidden cry 
of their hearts is so intense as to be almost vocal. Beyond them 
the Master, with a strange quickening of the timeless insight 
of His eternal spirit, sees these crowding faces as representative 
of all mankind down through all ages to come. It is as if He 
sees our faces when in the midnight blackness of our tragedies 
we reach out saying, “Master, speak; answer our questions; help 
us, Your friends, lonely in the midnight hour. Our hearts are 
deeply troubled. Speak, Lord, for we grow desperate in the 
dark.” 

With divine sympathy, the Master senses the mute appeal 
and the heartbreak of the unspoken questions of the apostles. 
His deepset eyes are looking with infinite kindness and under¬ 
standing into the agitation and disquiet in their breasts. He 
longs to answer the midnight blackness of their sorrow, sin, and 
pain. He desires to calm their fears and comfort their hearts. 
His kindly lips move to speak the words deeply felt by His 
understanding love: “Let not your heart be troubled!” 

He can almost hear the irrepressible response from their 
troubled hearts, “But Master, why should not our hearts be 
troubled? There is darkness all about us; betrayal is in the air; 
suffering is ahead; death is imminent; Your cause is being de¬ 
feated.” 
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They desperately need an assurance on which ultimately they 
can stake even life itself. Then the Master gives His answer to 
life's ultimate questions in words that have stilled more grief 
and steadied more souls in times of testing than any other ever 
spoken on the earth. 

1. THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH IN GOD 

The first great answer in life's troubled hours is: "Believe in 
God! Have faith in Christ!" The faces in the dark looking up 
are asking, "Does life end in tragedy?" The Master, with the 
assurance of His perfect knowledge of the eternal world, replies 
confidently, "No! The universe is in the hands of the heavenly 
Father. Life is not easy, but in the hardest hour God will never 
let you down. Have faith in God." We can stand anything that 
happens to us so long as life makes sense. It is amazing what we 
can endure when we can see a purpose in it all. If we are to 
keep on going in the hardest hours, we must have a faith on 
which we can absolutely depend. This is what Jesus affirms as 
ultimate truth. 

Jesus brought us the assurance that we belong to two different 
orders. One is the human order—the political, economic, and 
finite world in which we are immersed. Paul Tillich has pointed 
out that this is an order of growth and dying, of sin and con¬ 
sequences, of pride and tragedy. We know this order well, and 
we are a part of it. We can't escape it. The human order is hope¬ 
less, tragic, and perishing; and we belong to it. 

But we see emerging on the margin of our spiritual life an¬ 
other order. In this eternal sphere Jesus was at home. The Word 
of the Everlasting God spoke through Him. The Spirit of the 
Creator of the universe broke into history through His spirit. 
That night He knew that God was there with Him in the 
Upper Room. Again and again He seemed to cross from this 
world into the eternal world, from the human sphere into the 
Presence of God. God was in Christ to reveal His concern for 
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the apostles crowding about Him and for all His children every¬ 
where. In our hardest hours we can go back to this rock foun¬ 
dation of our faith and there take our stand against anything 
that can happen to us saying, "If God be for us, who can be 
against us.” 

This is the other order to which we belong. God made us. 
In us He created spirithood. We are fashioned in His image and 
likeness. We are made with the potential for comradeship with 
the Divine. 

The deepest meaning of the Upper Room was that Jesus 
was trying to share with His friends the reality of that other 
order. He was facing the Cross, knowing that there He would 
take upon Himself all the limitations of the human order, and 
through God's almighty power lift it up into the realm of the 
eternal order. This night in the dark He cries, "Never forget that 
you belong to God.” 

One time I left the airport at Cincinnati on a flight toward 
New York. We knew that there was a hurricane coming up 
the Atlantic coast, but we did not know which way it might 
swerve. As soon as we were airborne the pilot announced over 
the loud speaker that if we couldn't reach our destination we 
might have to turn back and land near Buffalo. He told us that 
the weather bureau was not sure how the storm might turn. 
For awhile we throbbed on, waiting to see what might happen. 
As we drew nearer the coast we could see dark, piled up, cumulus 
clouds ahead. Then we plunged into them. For awhile we were 
buffeted by the storm. Then something happened. We broke 
out of the clouds. This was but the trailing gray scarf of the 
storm. Out ahead over the Atlantic were the angry blue-black 
masses of clouds that were the storm itself; but it was moving 
out to sea. Then came the voice of the pilot over the inter-com¬ 
munication system: "We've got our approach instructions; we'll 
land in the sunlight.” 

That is what Jesus said on His last night in the Upper Room. 
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There are dark storms that sweep over the earth. At times we 
must go through them and be buffeted by them, but ultimately 
we do not belong in the storms. There are hurricanes of grief, 
testing, and pain. But ultimately we belong to the realm of God, 
and some day clearly we shall hear His voice and we too shall 
say, “We’ve got our approach instructions; we’ll land in the sun¬ 
light/’ 

This is the confidence in which Jesus spoke to the need of 
the hearts of His friends in the Upper Room. God is never 
defeated. His eternal purpose will win through. We do not 
need to know God’s plan, but we do need to know that there 
is a plan. Jesus assures us that we are not in a universe of un¬ 
comprehending chaos. When we fling our final appeal out into 
the dark we do not hear merely the returning echo of our cry, 
but rather the sound of the voice of Him Who knew God better 
than anyone who ever lived. And He says, “Let not your heart 
be troubled; believe in God; have faith in Me.” 

Walter de la Mare in his poem, “The Listeners,” pictures a 
lone rider coming to a house in the night and knocking on the 
door while he cries out: “Is there anybody there?” So we lift 
our hands, sometimes stained with the blood of our suffering, 
and knock upon the door of the universe and cry out: “Is there 
anybody there?” Jesus came to answer our cry with the tre¬ 
mendous assurance that God is there and that we need never to 
be afraid in the dark, for He will always come in answer to our 
cry. 


2. THE ASSURANCE OF EVERLASTING LIFE 

Amid the troubling shadows of that Upper Room there was 
none darker than the fear of death. The ancient world had no 
answer. There were glimmers in the night, but no radiance. And 
right here we strike our ultimate defeat—if death ends all, 
nothing is rational, nothing makes sense, and there is no answer. 
That night the nearness of death trembled in the air. Judas had 
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joined the men who were even now plotting to bring about the 
crucifixion of Christ. His death could not now be escaped; and 
here Jesus met the issue head on. 

“Let not your heart be troubled/' He said, “because I go 
to prepare a place for you among the eternal dwelling places of 
God. Whenever your place is ready I will come and receive you 
unto Myself, that where I am there ye may be also." And then 
He added, “If this were not true, I would have told you." 

It is the character of Christ that holds our universe steady. 
The divine Master pledges His honor in His answer. 

But he did even more than that. He went out of this room 
of shadows, down through the valley of death itself, and came 
out on Easter day on the other side. Then He returned to this 
very room alive again and, by the unbelievable reality of His 
triumph, validated forever our faith in everlasting life. Now He 
was saying to them, “Because I live, ye shall live also." There is 
the strong, immovable foundation of our faith: “Because He 
lives, we too shall live." And if we are to live eternally in His 
presence, we can move with strength and courage through what¬ 
ever may confront us upon this earth. One of the great things 
that faith in eternal life does for us is to steady us with in¬ 
vincible courage here and now. 

When I was a very young preacher, just twenty-one years of 
age, I was summoned home where my mother, a woman of only 
forty-five, lay desperately ill. She was a marvelous Christian who 
always looked life full in the face and then went fearlessly for¬ 
ward. As we were talking together she looked up at me, smiled 
courageously, and then said, “Lynn, when I am gone, I want 
you to look in my Bible. I have marked a passage there which 
I want used for my funeral service." I protested that she should 
think only of recovery and of the help which the doctors would 
bring, but she only smiled again quietly and said no more. Two 
or three days later she was gone. I opened her Bible and there 
saw that she had circled these words of Jesus, “Let not your 
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heart be troubled/' After she had left us she wanted to speak 
once more and bring this final message of assurance and faith 
to us who mourned her. Her one concern was that we should 
not feel sorrow at her homegoing. I stood and read the rest 
of these triumphant words of Christ, “Many mansions . . . Pre¬ 
pare your place . . . Come and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also." I had always had a general 
belief in immortality, but none of us ever truly believes in any¬ 
thing until we need it. That night it hit me suddenly. I found 
myself saying, “Mother isn't dead; she's alive—transfigured with 
the glory of new life in the presence of Christ, clothed with a 
new body, perchance somewhat like the resurrected body which 
He wore on Easter day. Mother is not dead, she is alive for¬ 
ever." 

From that moment on I have never doubted the reality of 
the eternal world. Our loved ones are alive, and when we pass 
through the portals that mark the end of this life we shall but 
step into the beginning of the larger life in the presence of God. 
No wonder that Jesus, Who knew this truth as no one else ever 
knew it on earth, said, “Let not your heart be troubled because 
of the assurance which I bring to you of everlasting life." 

Tragedy is not the end of life; the shadows do not win. The 
light of the glory of God shines ultimately upon our lives. Jesus 
in the Upper Room stood beyond and above the shadows of 
death. 

3 . THE ASSURANCE OF CHRIST'S COMPANIONSHIP 

There was no answer more assuring in that Upper Room in 
that midnight hour than the tender words of Christ, “I will 
not leave you comfortless; I will come to you." He told of the 
Spirit, the Comforter, Who would be with us always. He told 
of the continuance of His Living Presence, ever spiritually by 
our side. When the impact of tragedy, defeat, or death strikes 
us we can feel His hand upon our shoulder. He does not give us 
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an abstract philosophical answer to our questions; He gives us 
the promise of His continuing spiritual Presence with us to help 
us through. 

Frequently I have climbed mountains following a trail traced 
upon a map. But when I sought to climb Mount Ranier, I dis¬ 
covered that there are no paths on a glacier, no trails on shifting 
ice and snow, and no clear way on a rocky cliff. But that day 
I had something better. Climbing with me on the difficult and 
arduous trail was a guide who knew the way. That is what 
Jesus promised His disciples, “I, as a living Comrade, will go 
with you. Never will I be nearer than when the going is hardest. 
As you pray you shall be aware of My Living Presence close by 
your side. I will not leave you comfortless; I will come to you.” 

4 . Tim ASSURANCE OF THE GIFT OF PEACE 

As the Master concludes His message of comfort, He adds one 
final promise and then reiterates the assurance with which He 
began. “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

It is interesting to observe that the Greek word which de¬ 
scribes our hearts as “troubled” has as one of its root meanings, 
“to be tossed and agitated like water driven by winds.” Once 
when the Sea of Galilee was tossed by the winds of a mighty 
storm in the night, Jesus arose and said with commanding power, 
“Peace, be still,” and there was a great calm. Even so, as we go 
to our Upper Room of prayer in any storm of life and enter the 
Master’s presence, it is His words which can quiet the tumult of 
our hearts and give us peace. 

In the East the universal greeting is not “Hello” or “How 
do you do?”; and the parting is not “Good-by.” The universal 
salutation is Salaam, which means “peace.” In the land of Israel 
today the word of greeting is Shalom, which is their form of 
this ancient word, “peace.” It is as if the people sensed, in those 
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lands that have known so much of suffering and tragedy, that 
the greatest blessing that life can know is peace, and so they say, 
Salaam aleicum—“Peace be with you." 

“Not as the world giveth,” said Jesus, “but far more deeply 
do I give you peace/' We have recently been obsessed with a 
desire to find some human technique that will replace our deep 
unrest with peace of mind, but we have not found it. Earth can 
neither give security nor bring quietness of heart. 

It was not ordinary peace which He promised amid the 
shadows of the Upper Room. “My peace," He said. It is the 
peace of Christ which can be ours—the peace that held Him 
steady in the Garden, quiet before Pilate, poised before His 
tormentors, and unconquered on the Cross. This was what He 
meant when He said, “My peace." This is not the peace for 
sunny hours, but the tested peace of the poise of a mighty faith 
in God. He tested it in the crudest testing ground ever known, 
and still manifested the ultimate tranquility of His trust in His 
heavenly Father. 

The Master had nothing of worldly possessions to leave to 
His apostles in a last will and testament, but here He says, 
“Peace I leave with you." These words might well be translated: 
“Peace I bequeath to you." What more wonderful legacy could 
our human hearts receive? 

That night, when as a young man I first met the impact of 
sorrow, I found myself reading on through this chapter until 
I came to these words of the Master, then I knelt in prayer. 
Into my heart there came an inner quietness, a peace from God 
so profound that I have never entirely lost it since. It was 
breathed into my spirit and still abides deep in the center of my 
soul. I was in circumstances where I could not myself find 
any peace. That was where I, like so many of the rest of us, had 
failed so often, had tried to build peace out of earthly remnants. 
Jesus said, “My peace I give, I bequeath to you." If we can but 
draw closely enough to His Presence in sincerity, stillness, and 
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spiritual seeking, He can impart to us that wonderful gift which 
He called “My Peace.” 

In the Upper Room in the midnight hour, the circle of the 
disciples' faces are standing out arrestingly against the dark 
shadows that surround them. Their faces are appealing, ques¬ 
tioning, troubled, heartbroken. Mutely they are asking Him for 
life's ultimate answers to its tragedy. To their needs the Master 
brings His divine assurance: “Let not your heart be troubled; 
because of your faith in God and in Me; because there is ever¬ 
lasting life; because the comfort of My Living Presence shall be 
with you; and because in the darkest hours, if you will open 
your heart to receive it, I will give you the sublime gift of My 
peace.'' 
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"Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, 
that ye shall be scattered, every man to his 
own and shall leave me alone: and yet I am 
not alone, because the Father is with me.” 

—john 16:32 


VI 

We (ever Walk ^Alone 


Everyone is lonely. The newsman on the street corner 
is lonely; the patrolman in the midst of the traffic is lonely; the 
clerk behind the counter in the store nearby is lonely; the ex¬ 
ecutive in the office and the president in the bank are lonely. 
You and I are lonely—lonely and with yearning hearts. 

Life is a very solitary affair. All of our crucial decisions are 
made alone. All pain is borne alone. All temptation is met alone. 
All character is won alone. At the end of life we pass through 
the portals of death alone. Alfred North Whitehead of Harvard 
said, “Religion is what the individual does with his solitariness.” 

In the Upper Room at Jerusalem on His last night on earth, 
Jesus stands alone. Judas has gone with heavy footsteps down 
the outside stairway out into the darkness of earth's blackest 
night. After he has left, as if aware of some impending calamity, 
the disciples crowd close about the Master. They are trying to 
establish a feeling of togetherness and beat back an oppressive 
feeling of loneliness. They try to put their loyalty into words, 
protesting, “Now we believe, O Christ, that You came from 
God.” 

“Do ye now in reality understand and believe?” Jesus responds 
quickly. How He is yearning that it may be so! Their lives can 
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be transformed, their loneliness can be relieved, if only they do 
understand. 

Then He pauses, and the great dark words come from His 
lips: “The hour comethr The frightful hour to which He has 
looked forward hurries now upon Him. The hour of betrayal is 
at hand, the traitor already gone, the forces of tragedy already 
in motion. The terrible hour is coming. Then a deeper awareness 
sweeps over His spirit as He continues, “Yea, the hour is already 
here.” Already the shadow of a great loneliness is upon His 
spirit. All that remains is this brief time of fellowship with His 
friends, then the journey to Gethsemane and the outpouring of 
His soul in the agony of the Garden. 

All too clearly He foresees the desertion of His friends as He 
stands in the Upper Room saying, “The hour cometh, yea is 
now come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone.” 

There are paths of loneliness so inaccessible that only the 
strongest souls can tread them, and there is one trail so demand¬ 
ing in its exactions that only One could walk it—the Christ. 
The awfulness of the lonely pathway ahead is plain to His eyes. 
What depth of love led Him, for our sakes, to walk that 
shadowed road of loneliness; to stand deserted in the Garden; 
to walk through the mockery of the trial without a defender; 
to hang friendless upon the Cross! How His words resound 
through the Upper Room, “And shall leave me alone!” 

Then with a strong cry of faith the Master fronts the hour 
of loneliness. Over against the dark unthinkable pathway of 
desertion, suffering, and death He exclaims: “And yet!” The 
loneliness is not the final word. He is not stopping there. His 
indomitable faith sees something more, something assuring over 
against this tragic hour. “O Christ, speak; for we too have stood 
thus lonely in our desolate hours. If there is anything more to 
be said, speak it to our lonely hearts.” 

“And yet!” Then comes the triumphant utterance of His 
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invincible faith, "I am not alone, because the Father is with 
me!” 

“I am not alone!” How the words ring through the gathering 
gloom and deepening shadows of the Upper Room. “Not alone! 
Not alone! But with God!” Here is the mighty paradox of hope; 
when we seem most alone, God is really closest by our sides. 

There it is. “We never walk alone,” said Jesus, “because 
the Father is with us.” The divine Presence is inescapable. God 
is the eternal Comrade, ever by our side. 

1. OUR UNSEEN COMRADE 

a) In Sorrow. Sorrow has a denuding effect upon life; it strips 
it bare of nonessentials. We feel isolated. The shock of grief 
walls us in alone. There is a deep chasm between us and our 
friends. They try to comfort us, but their words cannot reach 
into the deep places of the solitude of our grief. They do not 
stand where we stand; we are alone. We feel impelled to go off 
and try to hide our hurt hearts from the world. 

The superintendent of the Sunday school of a church which 
I once served had just lost his wife. He was a wonderful Chris¬ 
tian gentleman, but in that moment of separation a wave of 
irresistible loneliness swept over his spirit. Somehow across all 
these years I can still see his drawn face as with the simplicity 
of sorrow deeply felt he said to me, “I shall be all alone now.” 

If when such a moment comes we could in prayer enter the 
Presence of the Christ of the Upper Room, we should hear Him 
saying to us, “If only you could realize that your loved one is 
in the Presence of God; if only you could understand that the 
Father of love is with you; if only you could open your heart to 
His companionship, the light would pierce the darkness. You 
are never alone, because the Father is with you.” 

Then I remember another occasion in this same parish. A 
woman had lost her husband. As we were talking together I 
told her this story of the Upper Room. We seemed to enter 
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the very Presence of the Christ as He stood over against the 
sorrow and loneliness of life's darker hours saying, “And yet 
you are not alone, for God is with you." 

Later she told me how, after the service of love and memory, 
she had returned to her home alone. She turned the key in the 
door, opened it, walked in, and closed it after her. Then, as 
she stood a moment in the hall of the empty and forsaken home, 
a wave of almost unbearable loneliness swept over her. She 
placed her hand on the newel post, looked up the stairs, and 
said, “I can’t go up." Then suddenly she remembered and re¬ 
peated out loud, “And yet I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me." As she told me of this later, she added, “Then 
I walked up the stairs, and I’ve never felt overwhelmed by utter 
loneliness since." 

b ) In Pain. All of us manage to get through the little aches 
that assail us day by day, but sometime almost every one of us 
has to face a crucial bout with pain. Suddenly it hits us, stops us 
dead in our tracks. We are alone. Nobody can bear this for us. 
Nobody can share its shattering impact. Our very existence is 
shaken to its foundation. How wonderful it is in such a time to 
be able to grow quiet for a moment, to enter the Upper Room 
in prayer, and find there the Living Presence of the eternal Com¬ 
rade Who is ever by our side. When no one else can get within 
the center of our grief or pain, the Spirit of God Who created 
us, Who sustains us, Who is ever speaking in the depths of our 
souls, is there with us. 

I remember once facing such an hour. The great surgeon 
left me alone in his consulting room while he went to phone 
and arrange an immediate operation. An acquaintance of mine 
just my own age had died under similar circumstances just ten 
days before. Inevitably a throb of fear and a sense of tremendous 
insecurity shook my life, and then I prayed. A voice spoke in 
the quieted depths of my praying heart, saying, “I am with you." 


WITH CHRIST IN THE UPPER ROOM 

It was so real and so objective, I knew it was no mere vaporings 
of autosuggestion arising out of my own subconscious mind. It 
was too steadying; there was too much certitude; it was veritably 
a Voice from the Beyond. Instantly the whole experience was 
transformed. Anxiety vanished. My heart was steadied by the 
nearness of God’s unseen Presence. Into my heart there came 
the most unbelievable peace that I have ever experienced. It is 
a wonderful thing in the testing hour to step into the Presence 
of the Master and share with Him Plis experience in the Upper 
Room as He said, “And yet I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me.” In very truth, we never walk alone. 

c) In Sin. This is the one place where at first it might appear 
that we do walk alone. It might seem so because God has no 
part in sin. The very nature of sin is to destroy our contacts with 
reality, to cut us off from all fellowship. There is really no com¬ 
panionship in crime. If we take an extreme case like a bank 
robber, it is immediately apparent what a haunted man he is 
pursued by fear, afraid to trust anyone. Every man’s hand is 
against him. 

While a pastor in a large city I one time tried to help a man 
who had gone very far down the path of sin. By a strange co¬ 
incidence I had known his family in another parish. When I 
told him of this, he cried out, “Don’t let my mother know!” 
Sin had cut him off even from the one who loved him most. 

Probably none of us are criminals and law breakers, but every 
one of us is besmirched by sin; and always its effect is to drive 
us away from people and into loneliness. We prevaricate and 
find ourselves anxiously looking over our shoulders lest some¬ 
one catch us in our untruth. We grow angry and wound those 
close to us with our words, and find that we have cut ourselves 
off from them. Worst of all, sin separates us from God. It has 
been truly said that “hell is the place of separated souls.” The 
ancient story of Adam and Eve may come to us as a legend 
out of a far distant past, but how relevant to our lives it really 
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is. When they had failed the divine expectation of them, in¬ 
stinctively they went off and tried to hide from God. 

Anger, resentment, and jealousy all break us off from com¬ 
munity with people. They are disjunctive emotions. They hurl 
us apart from other people. They isolate us from God, for who 
with an angry heart can communicate with the Father of love? 

“And yet,” over against even this lonely pathway Jesus affirms, 
“Not alone, because the Father is with you.” That was what 
the Cross, to which He looked forward on this last night, really 
meant. God could not leave man alone in his sin. In Christ 
he had entered history to stand right where we are. On the 
Cross He felt the desolation and darkness and took it into 
Himself. That is what He was trying to communicate to these 
men who were crowding about Him in the Upper Room. “As 
God is with Me, so will I be with you no matter what you do. 
Peter, as you deny Me, I shall turn and look at you so you will 
know that I am with you even while you are tearing my heart 
with the pain of your disloyalty. My friends, when you flee 
and desert me, my Presence shall follow you and bring you 
back to meet Me in this very room on Easter night.” 

Eternally God is like that. As long as His grace can reach 
through to any heart, He will never let us go. On the Cross on 
the morrow, Christ would try to hold the very multitude close to 
His heart even as they crucified Him. Even there He would 
cry out, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.” 

Even in the black hour of sin, through the grace of God 
in Christ, we never walk alone. An English philosopher once 
said, “Salvation is the process of becoming at home with God.” 

d) In Self-Giving. There is a profound loneliness in the 
heart of anyone who gives himself in leadership. The person 
who tries to do something for his city frequently is misunder¬ 
stood. The person who stands for an ideal frequently is in a 
small minority. It almost seems that the greater our leadership, 
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the greater is our loneliness. People in places of high respon¬ 
sibility have to make lonely decisions of far-reaching importance. 
By their very eminence they, and they alone, are the ultimate 
persons to make these decisions. 

This is one path of loneliness in which we are instinctively 
very close to Christ. When we walk paths of costly service or 
make sacrifices that are demanding, we may be misunderstood, 
but God is with us. We never walk alone. 

On his first night at his post as a missionary deep in the heart 
of Africa, Bishop Hartzell walked out alone in the dark under 
the stars. Suddenly a feeling of utter loneliness swept over him. 
“What am I doing/' he cried out, “a lone individual among all 
these needy millions of people in the heart of this vast conti¬ 
nent?" Then, as he prayed, there came through the starlit jungle 
the inner words of Divine assurance: “As I was with Moses, so 
will I be with you." From that moment he moved on coura¬ 
geously through a triumphant life of service. In the place of his 
lonely devotion there had come to him the life-changing assur¬ 
ance: “And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me." 

2 . OUR FINAL FAITH 

To believe that we never walk alone brings a wonderful as¬ 
surance, but how can we know that it is true? We do not want 
to deceive ourselves, even if it makes us feel better. Ultimately 
we must face reality. It is right here that Jesus meets us with 
the word “because." He gives the reason for His unshakable 
confidence. He assures us that our final faith rests upon three 
elemental and unassailable convictions: God is! God is love! 
God is near! 

a) God Is! Jesus said, “The Father is with me." God for 
Him was not at the end of a syllogism of logic. God had broken 
through into the stream of history in His life. In some mighty 
and mysterious way Jesus was God in action on the stage of 
human history. He knew God as no one else had ever known 
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Him. In the Upper Room He transmits to us the assurance 
that “behind the dim unknown, standeth God within the 
shadow keeping watch above His own.” 

God created us as centers of personal conscious experience 
because He is the source of all conscious spiritual life. This 
which we believe makes a vital difference in life’s critical 
moments. If there is not a God then, as Jean Paul Richter has 
said, in the lonely hour when we look up searching for the 
Divine gaze of love, we see only an empty, bottomless socket 
staring down at us out of a pitiless heaven where eternity lies 
brooding upon chaos. But if there is a great conscious Personality 
that created all consciousness, then our Creator, the God eternal, 
has us on His heart. The creature can never escape from his 
Creator. This is what our deepest faith affirms. We did not make 
ourselves. God created us; He ceaselessly upholds us; and He will 
never let us fall. This is the first affirmation on which Jesus said 
we can rest our faith that we never walk alone: God is! 

b) God Is Love. In the Upper Room Jesus was very sure 
that the nature of God was love. Again and again He used the 
beautiful word, “Father.” God is not merely a Creator of power; 
He is the Father of love; and a father never forsakes his children. 
The heart of God was incarnate in the love of Christ in the 
Upper Room. 

Bishop McConnell once said that the important question is 
not whether Christ is Godlike, but rather, is God Christlike? 
What is on the throne of the universe? What is the ultimate 
nature of the veiled power of Almighty God? If His heart is as 
compassionate as the heart of the Master that spoke in tender¬ 
ness and comfort to His apostles in the Upper Room, we need 
never fear no matter what happens to us. What Jesus wanted to 
get across to the apostles in His last few moments with them 
that holy night was, “God cares as I care. He is your heavenly 
Father. God is love!” 

c) God Is Near. Jesus used the phrase “with Me.” He could 
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sense the Father right there with Him. In that sacred night 
Christ seemed to step from time into eternity, from the human 
situation into the Divine Presence. He mediated the nearness 
of God for the needs of humanity. On the morrow on the Cross 
He would reveal God reaching down to get under the burden 
of human sin and need, identifying Himself with mankind to 
lift us out of our earthiness into the realm of eternal spirit. 
Whenever we open our hearts in our upper rooms of prayer, 
we too can experience this unspeakable wonder that we are in 
touch with God. “In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is. This is a fact.” 

And there, in these simple statements, is at least an elemen¬ 
tary indication of the greatness of our faith in the Trinity. We 
believe in the eternal Creator, the God Who is. We believe 
in the Christ-heart of God. In Christ we see that God is love. 
We believe in the living Presence of God, Who is experienced 
through the Holy Spirit in our hearts. And here we come to 
know with inner assurance what John Wesley meant when with 
his last breath he said, “The best of all is: God is with us.” 

Often at a summer camp we have heard the young people sing 
the meaningful words that have been set to the music of 
“Taps.” As the crimson glory of the sunset deepens into the 
burnt orange and soft green of twilight, the words of this song 
have floated out over the still waters of the lake: 

Day is done, gone the sun, 

From the lake, from the hill, from the sky, 

All is well, safely rest, 

God is nigh. 

When the color drains from the sky of life and the dark 
and difficult hours are upon us, the highest wisdom of our hearts 
is to make for ourselves a moment in some Upper Room 
where we can hear the Divine assurance, “Safely rest, God is 
nigh.” 
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This is what Jesus said before He went out to the Garden 
and the Cross: “The hour cometh, yea is come, that ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me alone: 
And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.” This 
is the ultimate basis for our final faith that we never walk alone. 
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“And for their salces I sanctify myself.” 

—John 17:19a 


VII 

Jor "Their Sakes 

It is long since the sun has set over the hills beyond 
Mount Zion, and the dusk has deepened into dark. Now the 
darkness is hastening toward the midnight hour. The last words 
of Jesus echo into silence. The stillness deepens. It is the quiet 
moment of prayer. The flickering oriental lamps shed a warm 
glow over the bowed heads of the disciples and cast a soft radi¬ 
ance over the Master's face as He rises to pray. 

This is a sacred moment in a holy place. God is present. 
Though unseen, He is very near. Here, as nowhere else, we 
overhear the outpouring of the soul of Christ in the intimacy of 
His communion with His Father. With awe and reverence we 
listen to His words. 

Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son that thy Son also may 
glorify thee. ... I have glorified thee on the earth: I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do. And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was. I have manifested thy name unto the men 
which thou gavest me out of the world: thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me. ... I pray for them: I pray not for the world, but 
for them which thou hast given me; for they are thine. . . . And 
now I am no more in the world, but these are in the world. . . . 
Holy Father... keep them from the evil. ... Sanctify them through 
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thy truth: thy word is truth. As Thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world. And for their sakes I 
sanctify myself that they also might be sanctified through the truth; 
that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and 
I in them. Amen. Amen. 

The Master’s voice trails off into the silence of the night, but 
the words of His prayer still linger in the hearts of His friends. 
They sense that they have glimpsed the innermost mystery of 
His being in the deeply felt communion of His soul with God. 
Now it is as if we can overhear the inner musings of their souls: 

“O Master, You were thinking of the glory that You had 
with the Father before the world began, but You left it all to 
come to earth. Why?” And then the haunting refrain at the 
center of His prayer makes answer: “And for their sakes, I 
sanctify myself.” 

They are thinking back over their days together, and in¬ 
wardly asking, “O Christ, You ceaselessly ministered to the mul¬ 
titudes, teaching them, serving them, healing them: but they 
were so slow to understand, so fallible, so dull of heart. Why?” 
And again those words return: “For their sakes!” 

Dimly they see the impending tragedy of His swiftly approach¬ 
ing death, and greatly disturbed, they query, “O Saviour, You 
keep telling us that You must suffer, that You must be lifted 
up from the earth, that You are laying down Your life. Why?” 

With deepened meaning, His words come back again: “For 
their sakes!” 

Here is the very center of the Master’s soul revealed to us. 
Down through the centuries all true followers of Christ have 
shared, in some degree, the motivation of these holy words at the 
heart of His prayer: “And for their sakes, I sanctify Myself.” 

1. SPIRITUAL CHANNELS 

This is a fateful moment. The cause of Christ in the entire 
world depends upon this little handful of disciples. If they fail, 
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His cause humanly will be lost. It is imperative that they shall 
become channels of God's love and power. He prays so fervently 
for them because only through their spiritually awakened souls 
can He reach out to the larger world of mankind for whom on 
the morrow He must give His life. The holy touch of God must 
be upon their hearts before they can carry tidings of Him to 
others. They must first pray, “I sanctify myself; I consecrate 
myself; I feel my spirit invaded by the Holy Presence of God." 
Then only can they be spiritual channels to the hearts of others 
and, like their Master, deeply pray, “For their sakes.” 

So too must we start out not with busy service for others but 
with the prayerful sanctifying and deepening of life that will 
enable us to bring people closer to God that He may minister to 
all their real needs. We must seek to keep so closely in touch 
with God that we shall be surcharged with His Spirit. Our 
prayer becomes: 

Breathe on me, breath of God 
Till I am wholly Thine; 

Till all this earthly part of me 
Glows with Thy fire divine. 1 

We are not however reservoirs that hold God's power, but 
channels open for His use. I was once pastor of a church on the 
Atlantic seacoast. In the summer an electric train ran along 
the beach. In the winter the same wires were there which sup¬ 
plied the power, only now the gales hummed and whined among 
their dead black lines against the sky. They were the same wires, 
only in the winter the current was shut off and no power was 
transmitted through them. 

"As thou hast sent me into the world," the Master prays, 

1 Edward R. Sill. 
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“even so have I also sent them into the world.” The disciples 
are to be God's representatives to other people. They are to be 
sensitized to the spirit of Christ that they may carry on His 
work in the world after He has gone. That work is to relate 
mankind to God. 

In one of his poems Rabindranath Tagore tells of the guests 
of his life who have each brought some gift to him. One has 
brought the lamp of learning and the inspiration of truth. 
Another has brought beauty like a singing harp and opened 
radiant realms for the enrichment of his life. But his truest 
friend has brought him intimations of the Presence of God. 
Of him, he writes, “And after you had passed my way, I found 
God's footprints on my floor.” How wonderful our lives would 
be if everywhere we went people could feel that we were in 
some degree like that. 

If we are to bring people nearer to God, how can we do this 
better than through the spiritual channel of intercessory prayer? 
This was not a petition to remind the Heavenly Father to bless 
the apostles. It was a communion of His heart with the Father's 
love until He should channel this concern for mankind into His 
complete self-giving for their sakes on the Cross. Our prayer— 
as far as we are able to pray like our Master—must deepen into 
a communion with God that begins in some degree to share His 
concern for mankind. We pray until we say, "God cares, and I 
care too.” 

In Green Pastures, God was pictured looking down from 
heaven as Jesus advanced toward Calvary. The Angel Gabriel by 
His side was deeply troubled as he said, “They are going to make 
Him carry it up that hill.” And then he added, “That's a 
terrible load for one man to carry!” 

Somewhere as we pray we must be led to the moment where 
we say, “I consecrate myself to share His burden.” We must 
come to feel clearly, “This is what Jesus wants done through 
me.” In prayer, as did the apostles in the Upper Room, we linger 
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in His Presence until His spirit surges through the open channels 
of our lives. 

Wherever there is a true disciple there are others whom he 
has won or is winning. Through our witness the circle of the 
Church widens forever. The vitality of the spiritual life of the 
Church is likewise in our keeping. Frank Laubach once made 
the suggestion that the worshipers in a congregation form an un¬ 
broken chain of prayer during a Sunday morning service. Each 
was privately asked to pray for the pastor as he preached, to 
pray for one another, and to pray for the outreach of God's 
power through the Church. The result was electric. Everybody 
had an inescapable sense that the very Presence of God was in 
their midst. 

Every Christian is either a channel or a barrier. Something 
that Christ wants done is being helped forward or held back 
by our co-operation or our negligence. It is so easy to sidestep 
our responsibility by saying, “Somebody ought to do something 
about that." Harry Emerson Fosdick once said, “The general 
dream of the Kingdom must somewhere become a personal 
responsibility." 

Jesus said, “I consecrate Myself. I regard My life as sanctified 
by God for His high purposes." This is our first step—the 
hallowing of life, the making of it a sacred thing ready for His 
service. 

2 . DEDICATED FOR OTHERS 

After the sanctification of life there comes the dedication of 
life. No three words more truly motivate us with the spirit of 
Christlikeness than these: “For their sakes." Look at the cross 
upon our altar. What is its eternal symbolism? It is a sacred 
reminder of the arms of Christ outstretched, reaching to the 
thief at His side, pressing against the nails, opening even toward 
the multitudes who crucified Him. In Christ, Almighty God has 
entered the world to reach out His arms of love on a Cross “for 
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their sakes.” This high priestly prayer is the Holy of Holies of 
our faith, for here the heart of Christ is opened that we may look 
into it. He shared the deepest purpose of His divine nature with 
us when He said, "For their sakes I consecrate myself.” 

There are two principles in the world: selfishness—"for my 
sake”; Christlikeness—"for their sakes.” All of life is motivated 
by one or the other. We can test our devotion as true Christians 
by these simple, penetrating words, "for their sakes.” Are we 
continually thinking of ourselves? Are we trying to serve our¬ 
selves? Do we hold onto our money, thinking merely of our own 
security; or have we joy in our stewardship, setting apart a sacred 
portion as the first fruits given to God "for their sakes”? What 
gets our time every day? Tilings which minister to our pleasure, 
our indulgence, our satisfaction; or do we set apart time each 
day "for their sakes”? What one act of ours has today been 
stamped with the Christlike spirit of the words, "For their 
sakes”? 

Everything which enriches our lives has come because some¬ 
one has prayed the Master's prayer—"For their sakes.” Once 
we were ignorant little children who did not even know the 
alphabet or the multiplication table. Some teacher took upon 
herself the burden of our ignorance and nurtured us into wis¬ 
dom and knowledge, saying, "For their sakes.” Once we were 
sick, and devoted nurses and doctors put their superb strength 
and knowledge of health beneath the burden of our illness and 
raised us back to health: "For their sakes!” Once we were im¬ 
mature personalities lacking in manners and morals and every 
grace of life, and our parents put their loving concern beneath 
our immaturity and lifted us up into manhood and womanhood: 
"For their sakes!” Once we were without knowledge of prayer 
or faith in God, and some devout person cared enough to lift 
us up into an awareness of the spiritual life: "For their sakes!” 
Everything that we enjoy comes from someone who took upon 
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himself the burden of our need. The books we read, the music 
we enjoy, the inventions that we use, the plenty that we share— 
all are the product of the labor of someone who glimpsed in 
some degree our Master's spirit and prayed His prayer saying, 
"For their sakes.” 

Years ago a Christian woman was about to leave her office 
in Boston. As she straightened her desk her eyes fell upon some 
words in black type on the open page of a magazine. They read, 
"He took it upon himself." At first she thought it was a religious 
phrase, but as she looked at it she saw that it was an advertise¬ 
ment concerning a research engineer who had taken upon him¬ 
self the task of developing a better automobile tire. She smiled 
at her mistake, but on the way home the phrase kept coming 
back, repeating itself over and over in her mind: "He took it 
upon himself! Fie took it upon himself!" She began to realize 
that here was the secret of every great Christian pioneer through 
the ages: Horace Mann taking upon himself the burden of 
public education for all children; Sir Wilfred Grenfell for the 
medical needs of the forgotten people on the coasts of Labra¬ 
dor; Jane Addams for the underprivileged people of Chicago's 
West Side; Albert Schweitzer for the neglected multitudes in 
the heart of Africa. Here, she saw, was the very heart of Christ 
for beyond all others, "He took it upon Himself." 2 

We are in the Upper Room at Jerusalem. The Master is 
praying. If we could but share His spirit, our lives would be 
transformed. His beautiful words are also words of judgment 
upon us. 

Either as the years pass we are going to pray, "For their sakes," 
and reach out in the joy of giving, serving, living, and loving for 
others; or gradually life will close in upon us. We will grow more 
and more curdled in our emotions, more and more disturbed by 

3 Margaret Slattery, He Took It Upon Himself , (Boston and Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1930). 
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FOR THEIR SAKES 


the frustration of life and oppressed by its emptiness. Our very 
destiny as a person is at stake in our answer. Over against us 
Jesus stands saying: “I pray for them.” Very sincerely let us now 
make our response as we humbly step up beside the praying 
Christ in the Upper Room and say with Him, “For their sakes 
I sanctify myself.” 
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"And when they had sung an hymn, they 
went out unto the Mount of Olives/ 7 

—mark 14:26 


VIII 

<iA Song in the 'Dark 


Hie last brave words of the Master have been spoken. 
The intimate comradeship of the Upper Room is over. Christ 
is standing now in the dead of night on the threshold of His final 
tryst with tragedy. 

Already Judas is with Christ’s enemies. The mockery of a 
trial is even now being plotted. The band is gathering in the 
High Priest’s palace. The beam and upright of the Cross are 
ready in the armory of the soldiers. In just a moment Jesus must 
take the first step out on the pathway that leads inexorably 
through the agony of the Garden to His death on the Cross. 

In that dark moment the tense silence is broken by a trium¬ 
phant note of song that comes courageously from the Master’s 
lips. He is leading the little group in the final hymn of the 
I-Iallel (Psalm 118) with which the Passover service itself would 
have concluded: “O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: 
because his mercy endureth for ever.” Then come the words 
that refer to the Paschal sacrifice. To a less courageous soul 
they would have brought a shudder, but His voice rings out 
strong and clear: “Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the 
horns of the altar.” The time is fast running out until the 
moment when He shall be bound and led away to become a 
living sacrifice. Yet from His lips the words of faith ring out 
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A SONG IN THE DARK 


through the gathering dark: “I shall not die, but live. God is 
the Lord, which hath shewed us light.” The song sweeps on, 
mounting to a triumphant climax, “Thou art my God, and I will 
praise thee: thou art my God, I will exalt thee. O give thanks 
unto the Lord; for he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever.” 

Then quietly Jesus turns and slowly steps to the door. Gently 
but decisively He pushes it open and stands for a moment im¬ 
mersed in a sudden flood of moonlight. To the beloved disciple 
there comes a swift haunting sense of having somewhere before 
seen Christ thus radiant with light. Then he remembers; it was 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

The Master steps over the threshold, walks steadily down the 
steps, and out on the path to Gethsemane with a song in His 
heart and with the light of faith glowing in His soul. 

1 he shadowed hours will come to us all. Here in the Upper 
Room the Master has shown us how to meet them. Of one thing 
we can be sure, if we catch the overtones of His song in the 
dark, life will never overwhelm us. As we look into the brave 
soul of Christ singing His hymn of faith in such an hour, we 
know that if we keep close to Him we too shall catch the secret 
of invincible song. 

It makes a tremendous difference how we are prepared to meet 
the fierce onslaughts of our existence. If from Christ we can 
draw divine reinforcement and strong assurance, our spirits will 
be equal to anything that can happen to us. We need not fear 
what life can do to us. This is not whistling in the dark to keep 
up a false front of courage. This is life’s ultimate retreat to those 
inner resources from God which will never let us fall. The 
Master’s song in the dark is a hymn of unshakable faith in Al¬ 
mighty God. We find its triumphant themes in the messages 
which He has brought to us as we have lingered in His Presence 
in the Upper Room. 

When tragedy strikes it shatters lives that have within them 
no song of faith. Some retreat into that weakest of all emotions 
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-self-pity. They crumple up on the inside and have no defense 
except the sympathy they extract from those about them. Others 
crawl into a hard shell of bitterness, or strike out in rebellion 
against their fate. How pathetic it is that we add the acid of self- 
pity or the alkali of bitterness to the cup which life hands us 
to drink! 

The world looks into our faces searchingly to see, in the time 
of uttermost testing, what resources remain in the human spirit. 
Those about us listen for any message which comes from the 
depth of our stricken hearts—our cry of despair or our song of 
hope. Nothing does more to increase the resources of mankind 
than for a man, heroic in faith, to assure them that always there 
is a song that we can sing in the darkest hours. 

God will never fail us. He can make even present tragedy work 
out for our eternal good. He never leaves us alone in the night. 
He can give to our suffering a vicarious value for the lives of 
others. The two things called for are a profounder retreat upon 
His unfailing resources and a more urgent return to the secret 
of His Presence. 

The Upper Room is a hallowed place, for here we draw 
nearer in personal companionship to the heart of Christ than 
anywhere else. Here He invites us into the intimate circle of 
His loved followers. He calls us by His grace to be His friends, 
and then He shares with us the deep things of God and the 
secrets of life transformed by His love. If we linger here long 
enough in sincere, devout prayer we shall at last learn to sing 
with Christ the triumphant notes of His song in the dark, for 
here we have been privileged to glimpse the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 
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